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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
PS is hereby given, that the ANNUAL 


EXAMINATION for MATRICULATION in this Univer- 
will commence on MONDAY, the 2nd of July. 
"The Certificate of age must be transmitted to the Registrar 
fourteen days before the Examination begins. 
~ By Order of the Senate, 
Marlborough House, . W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 
10th May, 1855. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Trafalgar 
Square.—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY 
isnow open. Admission, (from Eight to Seven o’clock,) One Shil- 
ling; Catalogue, One Shilling. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


ON of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 
ARTISTS. Incorporated by Royal Charter.—The THIRTY- 
SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY is NOW 
OPEN from 9 4.m. untildusk. Admittance, Is. 
ALFRED CLINT, Hon. Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. = 


OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS.—The FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
is now Open at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, close to Trafalgar 
Square. Admittance Is.; Catalogue 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


HE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS.—The Twenty-first ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of this Society is i= at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, 
near St. James’s Palaée, daily from Nine till Dusk. ‘Admission, 
One Shilling ; Season Ticket, Five Shillings. 
_ JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 

















DHOTOGRAPHIC -; -EXHIBITION. — An 
EXHIB Jal o the finest ENGLISH, FRENCH and 
athe PHOTOGRAPHS is Now Open, at the Photographic 
mga gy “sacl Bowl Street. Morning, from 10to 5. Ad- 
= wt th Catalogue, is. Evening, from 7 to’9. Admission, 





ENEALOGICAL. AND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY OF GREAT. BRITAIN, 18, Charles Street, 
Sames’s Square.—This Society has been founded by "xeveral 
Noblemen din G logical and Histo- 
_ Tieal Research, for the elucidation and ilation of Family His- 
“tory, Lineage, and Biography, and for authenticating and illus- 
trating the same.—For Prospectus and further information apply’ 
to the Secretary. 


HE LATE SIR HENRY R. BISHOP.— 
The Committee of the Friends of the late Sir Henry Bishop, 
who recently undertook to receive Subscriptions for the purpose 
of arranging his pecuniary embarrassment, and in behalf of his 
Two Youngest Children, beg to that a 
has been received by them from a Member of the Family, to the 
effect that “he is ready, and desirous of taking charge of the 
children” . . « “with the assistance of Relatives, at once 
willing and able to provide for their support.” The Committee 
therefore feel that it would be inexpedient to continue their 
applications for any further assistance from the public; they beg 
to ann unce that no more subscriptions will be uired, as the 
‘Sams actually. received, in addition to other contributions already 
made, or in course of collection, by Societies and Frien m- 
don ani the Provinces, will enable the Committee to meet all 
existing necessities. They beg also to announce that the Concert 
pra for Friday, May 18, at the Royal Italian Opera, will not 


Previously to the lamented ame of Sir Henry Bishop, the 
Committee had the with the creditors, 
and the balance of money reaahding in their hands, after the 
payment of advertisements, printing, and «ther incidental ex- 
Penses, will be ee paid over to the Guardian of the two 
Children appointed by Sir Henry Bishop’s will. 

Sir Gzonex Smart, 91, Gt. Portland St. 
Dr. Henry Danrzt, 36, Clarges Street. 
Mr. Rosgrt Appisox, 210, Regent St. 
Mr. Joun Mircuet1z, 33, Old Bond St. 


T° THE HEADS OF. SCHOOLS, &c.— 
HAMILTON'S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the PIANO- 
FORTE, 8th Edition, price 4s. ‘‘ The most complete instruction 

extant.” Also, by the same Author, “ Modern Instructions 
ee” 4th Edition, 5s 


face LORD WILL PROVIDE—Sacred Song 

wa abdect from Genesis). By Miss M. LINDSAY. Doliatele 
Miss Dolby. Beautifully illustrated, 2s. 6d.—London: Robert 
Corks and Co., New Burlington Street, Music Publishers to Her 

| woh ‘lous Mi ae Queen Victoria and to His Imperial Ma- 

















Committee. 





—London: Robert Cocks and Co., 
ington Street, and all Booksellers. 








ga come who desire to bring their an- 
for snrnmgene ore the Literary and Book - -buyir g Classes 
district sur it. will best 

% aan their object iy using as an advertising medium Tae Man- 
Curster Wrexty Apverrisse, which has a circulation, according 
— Government stamp returns for 1854, of 7625 eopies of each 
pression, and which devotes a considerable space of each number 

be Reviews of New Books.—Advertisements and Books for Review 
mm be sent to = 4 Proprietors, Galt, Gent, and Co.,55, Market 





His Grace the Duke of Welling- 
ton. 
The Earl of Durham. 


The Hon. C. 8. Hardinge, M.P. 
Richard Edward Arden, Esq. 
Charles Austin, +“ A.,Q.C. 
Francis Bennoch, 


Henry Blackett, Esq. 
Thomas J. Boyd, Esq. 

John Boyd, Esq. 

Sir Bernard Burke (Ulster). 


Rev. Dr. Cardwell, Principal of 
St. Alban’s Hall. 

George H. Christie, Esq. 

Rev. Dr. Cradock, Principal of 
Brasenose College. 

Newton Crosland, Esq. 

James Crossley, Esq., F.S8.A. 

Rev. W. Cureton, M.A., F.R.S. 

Sir Arthur Hallam Elton, Bart. 

Rev. Whitwell Elwin, M.A. 

Oliver William Farrer, Esq. 

Robert Fisher, Esq. 

Francis Galton, Esq. 

John Gould, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.8. 


The Lord Londesborough, K.C.H. 


Esq. 
TheVen.Archdeacon Bickersteth. 


Benjamin BondCabbel!.Esq.,M.P.| G 


OYAL LITERARY FUND: instituted 1790, 
and incorporated by Royal Charter 1818, for the Protection 
and Relief of Authors of Genius and Learning and their Families, 
who may be in Want or Distress. 

Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty THE QUEEN. 
Presipent—The Most Noble the Ma quess of LANSDOWNE. 
The SIXTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the COR- 

PORATION will take place in Freemasons’ Hall, on TUESDAY, 
MAY 22, the LORD BISHOP of OXFORD in the Chair. 
STEWARDS. 


Rev. J. E. Austen Leigh, M.A. 

Rev. Henry G. Liddell, M.A. 

Dr. Macbride, Principal of Mag- 
dalen Hail. 

C.Wykeham Martin,Esq.,F.S.A. 

Theodore Martin, Esq. 

Rev. T. Baker Morrell, M.A. 

Rev. James B. Moziey, M.A. 

Charles Edward Mudie, Esq. 

James P. Muirhead, Esq. 

John Murray, Esq., F.G.S 

Charles Neate, Esq., M.A. 

Lawrence Oliphant, Esq. 

. M. W. Peacocke, Esq., M.P. 

John Pepys, Esq. 

Edmund Pepys, Esq. 

Major-Gen. Sir G. Pollock ,G.C.B. 
ev. G. B. F. Potticary, M.A. 

Thomas 8. Prideaux, Esq. 

Henry Rogers, Esq. 

H. Danby Seymour, Esq., M.P. 

Goldwin Smith, Esq., M.A. 

Samuel Leigh Sotheby, Esq. 

Alderman R. J. Spiers, Oxford. 


This ‘cay, post 8vo, 28.; post free, 2s. 6d. 


ALMORAL: A Sketch. By ALEXANDER 
MACALISTER. With an Introduction and Notes by 


ARCHIBALD HamILton, 
London: Thomas Bosworth , 215, Regent Street. 
A FEW MORE WORDS on the PLURALITY 
OF WORLDS. By W. 8. JACOB, F.R.A.S., Astronomer 
to the Hon. East India Company. 
London: Bell: and Daldy, 186, Fleet Street. 





Just published, 12mo, sewed, price Is., or by post Is. 4d. 


EFINITION S in POLITIC AL ECONOMY. 
By the late Rev. T.R. MALTHUS. A New Edition, with 
a Preface, Notes, and Supplementary Remarks, by JOHN CAZE- 
NOVE. Price 4s. 6d. 
Simpkin, Marshall. -and Co., Stationers’ Court. 


Lately published, price 5s. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE on the CUL- 
TURE OF THE VINE, as well under Glass as in the Open 
By JOHN SANDERS. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Air. 
Third and Cheaper Edition, at 3s. 6d. 
MN.ALPA; or, The Chronicles of a Clay Farm. 
By CHANDOS WREN HOSKYNS, Esq. 
*,* Of the Original Edition at 8s., illustrated by Groncr 
CruixsHank, only a few ‘Copies r main. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta 8 Street, Covent Garden. 





yneS 

Rev. Edward Stokes, M.A. 
John Timbs atios “ines F.S.A. 

Geaeae Tom 


A. J. Beresford Hope, Esq.,F.S.A.| Richard Heber Wrightson, Esq. 
Sir Richard Paul Jodrell, Bart. 

Tickets, 21s. each, to be obtained from the Stewards; and 
from the Secretary, at the Chambers of the Corporation, 73, Great 
Russell Street. OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 








Part Matt.—Enoiisn Pictures, THE WoRKS OF SOME OF THE MOST 
DISTINGUISHED ARTIS:8. 


ESSRS. FOSTER and SON are directed to 
SELL by AUCTION, at the Gailery, 54, Pall Mall, on 
WEDNESDAY, May 16, at One, the following well - known 
LISH PICTURES, the property of Thomas Waite, Esq., of 
meast“r, viz.:—The Mother’s Hope, by C. R. Leslie, RA.; 
Hampstead H ath, the chef-d’ceuvre of the late Sir Augustus 
Calleott; the Dance to Colin’s Melody from Spenser’s Faerie 
Queen, by F. R. Pickersgill, A.R.A.; King Lear disinheriting 
Cordelia, by W. Hilton, R.A.; a Cattle Piece, T. S. Cooper, 
A.R.A.; to which will be added the following capital pictures— 
The Venturesome Robin, by W. Collins, R.A.; Alpine Scenery, a 
grand composition by T. Creswick, R.A.; the Head of Our Saviour, 
by W. Etty, R.A.; the Interior ofan Alehouse, G. Morland ; a View 
in Westmoreland, Creswick and Ansdell; Waiting for the Ferry, 
F. R. Lee, R.A.; Wolf’s Glen, by Ansdell; and other excellent 
works by 
J.M.W.Turner,R.A- F.Goodall,A.R.A. W. a Frith, R.A. 
D. Roberts, R.A. A Goodall J. B. Pyne 
T. Uwins, R.A. . Muller 
May be publicly viewed two days before the Sale,and Catalogues 
had a’ Messrs. FOSTER’S Offices, 54, Pall Mall. 


EW and CHOICE WORKS in CIRCULA- 
TION at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY :— 

Scutari, by Sidney G. Osborne, 700 copies—Grace Lee, by Julia 
Kavanagh, 400 copies—Sisters of Charity, by Mrs. Jameson— W: st- 
ward Ho! by Charles Kingsley, 500 copies—The Unity of Worlds, 
by Baden Powell—Velazquez and his Works—Constance Herbert, 
by J. E. Jewsbury—Heartsease; or, the Brother’s Wife, 900 copies 
—My Brother’s Keeper—Memoirs of Lady Blessington—Gilchrist’s 
Life of Etty—Poems, by Owen Meredith—North and South, by 
Mrs. Gaske!l—The Heiress of Haughton—Learning and Working, 

by F. D. Maurice Giustinian’s Court of _—s the Eighth— 
Thorney Hall, by Holme Lee The 
Englishwoman in Russia, 700 copies—A ny by the Earl of 
Carlisile—Mrs. Clarinda Singlehart—Musgrave's Rambles through 
Normandy—Memorials of Amelia Opie—The Quiet Heart—Nature 
and Human Nature—Oliphant’s Shores of the Black Sea, 700 
copies—Aut»biography of William Jay—Grey’s Polynesian My- 
thology Willy Reilly, by W.Carleton—Waagen’s Art-Treasures 
in Great Britain—Lights and ces of English Fo este Re- 
_Storation of Belief—Mrs. jook— Wright- 
son's History of Modern seapatbmeies of R. i Sheil—Fish- 
bourne’s Impressions of China. 

An ample supply is provided of all the principal New Works as 











they ap 
bg A ~~ One Guinea per annum. 
Literary Institutions and Book Societies supplied on Liberal 


Terms. 
* 2 tuses may be obtained on application. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 51", New Oxford Street, London, and 
76, Cross Street, Manchester. 


O PROPRIETORS OF CHEAP PERIODI- 
CALS, or Papers devoted to the cause of Moral and Social 
, and Others.—A Gentleman has a small work, compose: 

by himself, on a subject of great and paramount interest ( particu- 

larly at the present moment), which he will give (retaining but a 

small interest in it) to any Publisher or Proprietor, or other 

person, with whom he may agree to bring it out in numbers as 

consecutive articles in a Magazine, or other form. The advertiser 

is not unknown as an author, his writings being popular on both 

sides of the Atlantic.—Address to Amicus, care of Mr. Munden 
Hammond, 27, Lombard Street. 











VERY ARCHITECT and BUILDER should 
Pipe A LAND AND BUILDING NEWS, the Organ of the 
gy Interests. Published fortnightly, price Four- 

ye es 4to, with Illustrations. Office—20, Old 

Inn, Strand, Stamped Copies, Five- 





AX ESSAY ON FINGERING, chiefly as 
connected with EXPRESSION : together with some Gene- 
= Observations on PIANOFORTE PLAYING. By CHARLES 
EATE. ice 158.—To de had ef the Author, 2, Chapel Street, 








Portland Place ; at Messrs. sian Paternoster Row ; and of 
the the principal Mt ‘usic-sellers. 


This day is published, fcap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
O* THE SOVEREIGNTY OF GOD. By 
the Rev. JOHN BOYD, Moyvore. 


Edinburgh : Johnstone and Hunter. London: R. Theobald. 
lasgow : J. R. Macna r. 





This day, §vo, 7s. 
INDICATION OF LUTHE!: FROM THE 
ATTACKS OF HIS RECENT ENGLI: H ASSAI: ANTS. 
Reprinted from the Notes to the ** Mission of th Comforter.” By 
JULIUS C. HARE, M.A., Archdeacon of Lewes. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day is published, price 10s., to Subscribers, 7s. 6d. 
baa SPIRIT OF THE BIBLE; or, The 


Nature and Value of the Jewisi and Christian Sc-ip‘ures 
Discriminated, in an Analysis of their several Bouks. By ED- 
WARD FIGGINSON 

Volume Two, containing the Apocrypha and New Testament. 
ion: E. T. Whitfield, 17+, strand. 





ARNOLD'S EDITION OF CORNELIUS NEPOS. 
In 12mo, pr‘ce 4s., the Third Edition of 
ORNELIUS NEPOS, Parti. With answered 
Questions and Imitative Exercises. By THOMAS KER- 


CHEVER ARNOLD, M.a., late Rector of Lyndon, and formeriy 
Fellow of Trinity Coilege, Cambridge. 


Rivingtons, Water!oo Place. 





This day is published, price 10s. 6d. in cloth case, 


HE POSITION ON THE ALMA. 
Coloured Panoramic View, done on the F.eld. 
E. B. HAMLEY, R.A. 

“ Along with this you will get some sketches of the Alma done 
on the spot, and worked up since I got my colour-box, &c. which 
were on bo-rd ship "—Exraacr rrom Mason Hamurrys Lerrer, 
Camp BEFORE SEBAsTOPOL, 29TH DrcemBeER, 154. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinbargh and London. 


A 
By Major 





NEW ISSUE, i855. 


OHNSTON’S NATIONAL ATLAS OF 
HISTORICAL, COMMERCIAL, and POLITICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY, with a complete Index compiled from the Maps. By 
ALEXANDER KtITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., Geographer ‘0 
the Queen. Price, half bound russia or morocco, with Piates,and 
Notes on Physical Geography, £8 *s.; Lithographed Edition, 
without the Plates and Notes on Physical Geography, £4 I4s. 6d. 
Edinburgh: W. and A. K. Johnston. London: Edward Stanford, 
6, Charing Cross. 





HUNT ON STAMMERING. 
Just Published, price 3s. 6d.; by post 4s. 


A TREATISE ON THE CURE OF STAM- 
MERING, with a Memoir of the late T. Hunt, Esq., Author 

of*‘ The System forthe Cure of Defective Articulation.” By JAMES 
HUNT, M.R.S.L., &c. 

“Mr. Hunt’s cases are proofs of his skill in curing this malady.” 
—ATHENZUM 

“The mass of evidence issufficient tosatisfy the mostsceptical.”” 
—Morvsineo Post. 

“A valuable treatise.”"—Jonn Butt. 

London: Longman and Co.; and by post only from the Author, 
at his Institution for the Cure of Impediments in Speech, No. @, 


New Burlington Street (late of Regent Street). 
A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to — SELECT LIBRARY. 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 


Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, and 
7 6, Cross Street, Manchester. 





Now ready, gratis and postage free. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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NEw BvrtinetTon Strezt, May 12, 


MR. BENTLEY’S 


LIST OF 


Hew GHorks and Heo Editions 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





LIVES of the QUEENS of ENG- 


LAND of the HOUSE of HANOVER;; including Sophia 
Dorothea, Caroline, Charlotte, Caroline of Brunswick. 
By Dr, DORAN, Author of “ Habits and Men.” 2 vols, 
2i1s, (Just ready, 


NARRATIVE of a CAMPAIGN 


in the CRIMEA, By Lieut. GEORGE SHULDHAM 
PEARD, 20th Regiment, Small 8vo, 6s, 


IIr, 


ASPEN COURT, and WHO LOST 


and WHO WON IT. By SHIRLEY BROOKS, Author 
of “ Miss Violet and Her Offers.” 3 vols, 


[Just ready. 
Iv. 


A HISTORY of MODERN ITALY: 


from the First French Revolution to the year 1850. By 
RICHARD HEBER WRIGHTSON. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


HISTORY of the OTTOMAN 


TURKS: from the Foundation of their Empire to the 
Present Time. By Professor CREASY. Vol. I., 8vo, 
with Maps, 15s, 


CRAWFORD’S FRENCH COOK- 


ERY and CONFECTIONERY, adapted for English 
Families. A New Edition. Foolscap 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
[Just ready, 


HABITS and MEN: with Rem- 


nants of Records on the Makers of Both. By Dr. 
DORAN, Author of “Table Traits,” Second Edition, 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WORLDS beyond the EARTH. 


e By MONTAGU LYON PHILLIPS. Small 8vo, with 
an Illustration, 6s. 


JESSE'S COURT of ENGLAND 


under the STUARTS. New and Revised Edition. 
8 vols, crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 18s, 


Professor CREASY’S RISE and 


PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, 
Second Edition. Post 8vo, 9s. 6d, 


OUR CAMP in TURKEY and the 


Way TO IT. Mrs, YOUNG, Author of “ Cutch,” 
&e, Second Edition. Post 8yo, 78. 6d, 


OUR ANTIPODES; or, Residence 


and Rambles in the hadedaten Colonies, Col, 
MUNDY, Author of “ Pen and Pencil Sketches in India,” 
Third Edition, 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s, 


xIIr, 


TABLE TRAITS with SOME- 


THING on THEM. By Dr. DORAN. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Professor CREASY’S FIFTEEN 


DECISIVE ariel ofthe WORLD. Sixth Edition, 
8vo, with Plans, 1 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 


or, Mirth and Marvels. Tenth Edition, with all the 
Illustrations of Cruikshank and Leech. 21s, 


M. de LAMARTINE’S MEMOIRS 
¢ CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. 


Second Edition. 
To which is now first added, a LIFE of MILTON. 
2 vols, 12s, 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





1. 
A VACATION TOUR in the UNITED 


STATES and CANADA. By CHARLES RICHARD WELD, 
Barrister. Post 8vo, with Route Map, 10s. 6d. 


2, 
NARRATIVE of the CRUISE of the 


Yacht MARIA among the FEROE ISLANDS. With Map and 
11 Coloured Plates, Royal 8yo, 2ls. 


8. 
The CALENDAR of VICTORY. By 


joo gr JOHNS, R.M., and Lieut. P. H. NICOLAS, R.M. Feap. 8yvo, 
28. 6d. 


4. 
ESSAYS, ECCLESIASTICAL and SO- 


CIAL: Reprinted, with Additions, from the “‘ Edinburgh Review.” 
By W.J. CONYBEARE, M.A, 8yo, 12s. 


5. 
CHRISTIAN ASPECTS of FAITH and 


DUTY: Discourses. By JOHN J. TAYLER,B.A. Second Edi- 
tion. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


6. 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
PLANTS. Corrected to 1855 by Mrs. LOUDON, G. DON, F.L.S., 
and D. WOOSTER. 8yo, with 10,000 Woodeuts, £3 13s, 6d. 

SECOND ADDITIONAL SUPPLEMENT — in the 
above), to complete the Edition of 1840, price 21 


THOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL 


WORKS, complete in One Volume, printed in Ruby Type; with 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d, 


8. 
ESSAYS on the SPIRIT of the INDUC- 


TIVE PHILOSOPHY, the UNITY of WORLDS, and the PHI- 
LOSOPHY of CREATION. By the Rey. BADEN POWELL, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


9. 
GLOSSARY of MILITARY TERMS: 


Intended as a Handbook for Readers of Military Narrative, as 
well as Candidates for Commissions and Junior Officers in H.M. 
Service. 16mo, ls. 





Just rated 


CLEVE HALL. By the Author of “Amy 
Herbert,” “‘ Katharine Ashton,” &c. 2 vols., feap. 8vo. 
(On Friday nezt. 


xI, 
WITHIN and WITHOUT: a Dramatic 
Poem. By GEORGE MACDONALD. Crown 8vo. 
* (On Friday nest. 


xIr, 

LIFE with the ZULUS of NATAL, 
SOUTH AFRICA. By G. H. MASON, Pieter-Maritzberg, Natal. 
16mo, in the Jraveller’s Library, 2 Parts, 1s. each. (On the 31st inst. 

xr. 


THE THEORY of HORTICULTURE. 


By JOHN LINDLEY, Ph.D., F.R.S. Second Edition, revised 
and greatly enlarged ; with woodcuts, 8vo. (On Friday neat, 


THE PHASIS OF MATTER; or, the 


Discoveries and Applications of Modern Chemistry. By T. LIND- 
LEY KEMP,M.D. 2 vols. crown 8yvo, 


xv. 
MEMOIR of the Rev. SIDNEY 


from his Letters, edited by Mns. AUSTIN. 2 vols. 8vo. 
the 30th instant. 


xvI, 
LAND, LABOUR, and GOLD; or, 
Two Years in Victoria. With Visits to Sydney and Van Diemen’s 
Land. By WILLIAM HOWITT. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 


xvit. 
LIEUT. RICHARD BURTON’S PER. 


SONAL NARRATIVE of a PILGRIMAGE from EL MEDINAH 
to MECCA. 3 vols. 8vo, with many Illustrations. 


THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER; or, 


the Science of Familiar Things. By T. TATE, F.R.A.8. With 
Woodcuts. Parts I.to III, 18mo, Is. each. (Neat week, 


xIx, 
LESSONS IN GENERAL KNOW. 


LEDGE: a New Elementary Reading-Book. By ROBERT J. 
MANN,M.D. Part I., feap. 8vo, Is. (In a few days. 








London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoneMANs, 





SMITH, by his Daughter, LADY HOLLAND. With a Selection in Great 


ase 





NATURAL HISTORY, 


ba 

MAY FLOWERS: being a Sequel 

Notes and Notions on Created —_— By the _ 

‘March Winds and April Showers,’ With numerous rei 

Engravings, 5s, [This 
11. 


MARCH WINDS and APRIL SHOWERS; 
being Notes and Notions on a few Created Things, 
per of ‘Episodes of Insect Life.’ With numerous > 
Engravings. 5s, 


Iit, 


LITERARY PAPERS by the late Pro. 
Writings in “The Literary Gazette” With a totes 
aoe Price 6s, fad : ala 


Ty. 


FLORA of NEW ZEALAND. B 
JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.RS,, &, fe, Tag : 
With 130 Plates, Royal 4to, price £12 12s, cour, lout 
plain, 


v, 


PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, 
History of the British Seaweeds: containing 
Figures and Descriptions of all the Species of inhabit. 

ing the Shores of the British Islands. By LIAM 
HENRY ag al M.D,, M.R.LA, With 360 Plates, 
Price £7 12s. 6d. 


vI. 


CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA; o, 
” we and Descriptions of the Shells of Molluscous Ani 
By LOVELL REEVE, —— In Monthly Parts, 

108. “Any Genus may be had separate V part 144 on the 90 


Vit, 


CONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA; or, 
Come lete System of Conchology. By LOVELL REEVE, 
Illustrated with 300 Plates of a Figures of Shells, 

Two Yols, 4to, £10 coloured, £6 plain, 


VIII, 


TRAVELS on the AMAZON and RI0 
NEGRO, with an Account of the Native Tribes, and Obser- 
vations on the Climate, Geology, and Natural History of the 
Amazon Valley, By ALFRED R. WALLACE, Esq” With 
Plates and Maps, 18s, 


rx, 
CIRCUMNAVIGATION of the GLOBE: 


being the Narrative of the Vorese a} B M. . Herald,’ under 
the command of Captain K 


Years 1845-51. BERTHOLD. SEBMANN. oe ee, wi 
Stal Ene and a Map by Petermann, 2 vols, 
price 21s, 


x. 

Western HIMALAYA and TIBET: 
the Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of 
Northern India, during the Years 1847 and 1848. By 
THOMAS THOMSON, M.D. With Tinted Lithographs 
and a Map by Arrowsmith, Price 15s, 


xt, 


BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY : being Il 
lustrations and Descriptions of the Genera of Insects found 
Britain and Frreland, By JOHN CURTIS, F.LS. 

16 vols, 770 coloured Plates. Price £21, 


” xr, 
RHODODENDRONS of SIKKIM 


an 
oor RS! of Eastern Himal: 


J. OOKER, 
M F.R.S. With 30 Plates, “Imperial fol orice & 16s, 
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REVIEWS. 


Westward Ho! or, the Voyages and Adven- 
tures of Sir Amyas Leigh, Knighi, of 
Burrough, in the County of Devon, in the 
Reign of Her Most Glorious Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth. Rendered into Modern Eng- 
lish by Charles Kingsley. Cambridge : 
MacMillan and Co. 

Tuts title, emulous as regards length of the 

writers of the Elizabethan period, holds out a 

mise which the book itself does not fulfil. 

We expect an imitation of the Elizabethan 

manner, such as Thackeray has given in his 

Esmond of that of the time of Anne, and hope 

to hear the stout knight of Burrough’s adven- 

tures told as he might himself have told them. 

Instead of this, the whole tone and style of 

the book are intensely modern, and from be- 
inning to end we never lose sight of Mr. 

a himself, and his peculiar prejudices 

and opinions. Thinking of Mr. Kingsley so 

highly as we do, this book has disappointed 

us. Tt is full of fine things, rather than a 

fine work. Asa novel it is nought; for the 

story, such as it is, besides being improbable, 
is without interest, and managed clumsily. 

As a narrative, it has not the naive and simple 

grace with which Defoe and Swift have made 

us familiar, and to which no man of these 
days seems more likely to attain, were he to 
make the effort, than Mr. Kingsley. Neither 
does it present a true picture of the times and 
men with which it deals, exquisite although 
some of its sketches are, for the author has 
onceived notions as to both, and makes 

is picture in accordance with these, without 
caring much whether it is true in local colour- 
ing, or in individuality of outline. We may 
possibly do Mr. Kingsley injustice in think- 
ing that he has not been long and familiarly 
conversant with the period in question; but 
this is the impression left upon us by his 
resent work. He seems not to have become 
unbued with the spirit of the most remarkable 
epoch in English history through that intimate 
and well-digested study, which is indispen- 
sable to give the air of truth to any delinea- 
tions of the life and manners of a past age, 
but rather to have worked off in the book 
before us the fermentation produced in his 
mind by a hard and recent course of reading 
up in the voyages and travels of our early 
navigators, and in the other writers of the 

Elizabethan period. ‘This is the only ex- 

planation we can find for the crude and dis- 

jointed character of the work, which is so 
great a drawback — the pleasure it would 
otherwise afford, and which will place it lower 
in point of popularity than any of Mr. Kings- 
ley’s other novels. Read and admired it no 
doubt will be, but it will as certainly be for- 
mc This is not the success to which Mr. 

ley should aspire. If, however, he will 
not W more pains on the construction of 
his story, and subject his fancy to a more 

Tigorous control, the position he has already 

attained in literature will be endangered 

rather than advanced. The fever and passion, 
which were forgiven in his earlier works, will 
not always be endured, especially if they are 
to be coupled, as they too often are in this 
book, with wilfulness and dogmatism, which 
ame at times into the extremes of 
ilhberality and the vulgarisms of prejudice. 
.With all its faulta, the book is pregnant 
with power and pathos in the delineation of 
character and passion of a very high order, 











and distinguished by all that magical vivid- 
ness of pictorial description, in which Miss 
Martineau, and the authoress of ‘ Jane Eyre’ 
alone, of all the writers of the time, approach 
Mr. Kingsley. The result on the mind, 
however, resembles rather the eager interest 
a by a series of sketches dashed off 

om nature by a master hand, than the settled 
satisfaction imparted by the finished picture 
on which all the experience and mature know- 
ledge of the same artist have been conscien- 
tiously bestowed. 

We have said that the story forms but a 
small part of the merit of the book, and we 
shall not therefore attempt to give any out- 
line of it. It is made, as in ordinary novels, 
to turn upon the universal passion, but never 

erhaps was so much ado made about a 

eroine with so little cause. Rose Salterne 
never rises above the level of a pretty village 
coquette, and yet we have men of all ranks, 
from the Spanish Hidalgo of the bluest blood 
to the uncouth son of the village Holofernes, 
going mad about her, andso madas surely neve 
men went before, forming themselves, in the 
very Quixotism of chivalry, into a guild for 
her protection, and ultimately for her rescue, 
after she has gone off with the Spaniard. 
Mr. Kingsley seems to have been bent on 
illustrating the sententious Touchstone’s 
aphorism, “ We that are true lovers run into 
strange capers ; but as all in nature is mortai, 
so is all nature in love mortal in folly.” The 
improbability of this part of the story apart, 
there is much that is admirable and touching 
in the delineation of the ennobling influence 
of a pure love upon characters of various 
mould—on Amyas Leigh, and his refined and 
courtly brother, on honest Will Cary and Jack 
Brimblecombe, the last of them a character 
thoroughly original, and drawn with singular 
delicacy of hand. 

No parts of the book are more delightful 
than where we are transported beyond the 
limits of civilization into the luxuriant rich- 
ness of the scenery of the west, and the 
savage life of its unperverted denizens. We 
forget the hand which brings us there in the 
intense enjoyment of the visions with which 
he surroundsus. These cling to the memory 
with the strength of realities, and make us 
half-believe, that for some blessed period in 
our history we have escaped from the dust, 
and din, and dreariness of our crowded mo- 
dern life, and forgotten that such things as 
tailors and dressmakers were indispensable 
to existence. We must find room for one 
passage of this sort, which in its way is as 
good as an idyl of Theocritus, and better 
than all the pastorals of the Italian poets put 
together. Amyas Leigh and his ship’s crew 
have been sojourning for some time among 
the Indians. On returning from a hunting 
party he finds two of his men missing. The 
are supposed to have taken to the forest, eac 
with an Indian girl :— 

‘¢ Amyas was very wroth at the news. First, 
because it had never happened before: he could 
say with honest pride, as Raleigh did afterwards 
when he returned from his Guiana voyage, that no 
Indian woman had ever been the worse for any 
man of his, Hehad preached on this point month 
after month, and practised what he preached ; and 
now his pride was sorely hurt. 

‘*Moreover, he dreaded offence to the Indians 
themselves: but on this score the Cacique soon 
comforted him, telling him that the girls, as far as 
he could find, had gone off of their own free will ; 
intimating that he thought it somewhat an honour 
to the tribe that they had found favour in the eyes 
of the bearded men ; and, moreover, that late wars 





had so thinned the ranks of their men, that they 
were glad enough to find husbands for their 
maidens, and had been driven of late years to kill 
many of their female infants. This sad story, com- 
mon perhaps to every American tribe, and one of 
the chief causes of their extermination, reassured 
Amyas somewhat: but he could not stomach either 
the loss of his men, or their breach of discipline ; 
and look for them he would. Did any one know 
where they were? If the tribe knew, they did 
not care to tell: but Ayacanora, the moment she 
found out his wishes, vanished into the forest, and 
returned in two days, saying that she had found 
the fugitives ; but she would not show him where 
they were, unless he promised not to kill them. 
He, of course, had no mind for so rigorous a 
method ; he both needed the men, and he had no 
malice against them—for the one, Ebsworthy, was 
a plain, honest, happy-go-lucky sailor, and as good 
a hand as there was in the crew; and the other 
was that same ne’er-do-weel, Will Parracombe, his 
old schoolfellow, who had been tempted by the 
gipsy-Jesuit at Appledore, and resisting that bait, 
had made a very fair seaman. 

‘So forth Amyas went, with Ayacanora as a 
guide, some five miles upward along the forest 
slopes, till the girl whispered, ‘There they are ;’ 
and Amyas, pushing himself gently through a 
thicket of bamboo, beheld a scene which, in spite 
of his wrath, kept him silent, and perhaps softened, 
for a minute. 

‘On the further side of a little lawn, the stream 
leapt through a chasm beneath overarching vines, 
sprinkling eternal freshness upon all around, and 
then sank foaming into a clear rock-basin, a bath 
for Dian’s self. On its further side, the crag rose 
some twenty feet in height, bank upon bank of 
feathered ferns and cushioned moss, over the rich 
green beds of which drooped a thousand orchids, 
scarlet, white, and orange, and made the still pool 
gorgeous with the reflection of their gorgeousness. 
At its more quiet outfall, it was half-hidden in 
huge fantastic leaves and tall flowering stems ; but 
near the waterfall the grassy bank sloped down 
toward the stream, and there, on palm-leaves 
strewed upon the turf, beneath the shadow of the 
crags, lay the two men whom Amyas sought, and 
whom, now he had found them, he had hardly 
heart to wake from their delicious dream, 

‘* For what a nest it was which they had found! 
The air was heavy with the scent of flowers, and 
quivering with the murmur of the stream, the 
humming of the colibris and insects, the cheerful 
song of birds, the gentle coging of a hundred 
doves ; while now and then, from far away, the 
musical wail of the sloth, or the deep toll of the 
bell-bird, came softly to the ear. What was not 
there which eye or ear could need? And what 
which palate could need either? For on the rock 
above, some strange tree, leaning forward, dropped 
every now and then a luscious apple upon the 
grass below, and huge wild plantains bent beneath 
their load of fruit. 


“There, on the stream bank, > two rene- 
cast away 


gades from civilized life. They 
their clothes, and painted themselves, like the 
Indians, with arnotto and indigo. One lay lazily 
picking up the fruit which fell close to his side ; 
the other sat, his back against a cushion of soft 
moss, his hands folded languidly upon his lap, 
giving himself up to the soft influence of the nar- 
cotic coca-juice, with half-shut dreamy eyes fixed 
on the everlasting sparkle of the waterfall— 

‘ While beauty, born of murmuring sound, 

Did pass into his face,’ 

“Somewhat apart crouched their two dusky 
brides, crowned with fragrant flowers, but working 
busily, like true women, for the lords whom they 
delighted to honour. One sat plaiting palm-fibres 
into a basket ; the other was boring the stem of a 
huge milk-tree, which rose like some mighty 
column on the right hand of the lawn, its broad 
canopy of leaves unseen through the dense under- 
weal of laurel and bamboo, and betokened 
by the rustle far aloft, and by the mellow shade in 
which it bathed the whole delicious scene. 

‘‘Amyas stood silent for awhile, partly from 
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noble shame at seeing two Christian men thus 
fallen of their own self-will; partly because—and 
he could not but confess that—a solemn calm 
brooded above that glorious place, to break through 
which seemed sacrilege even while he felt it duty. 
Such, he thought, was Paradise of old; such our 
first parents’ bridal bower! Ah! if man had not 
fallen, he too might have dwelt for ever in such a 
home—with whom? He started, and shaking off 
the spell, advanced sword in hand. 

**The women saw him, and sprang to their feet, 
caught up their long pocunas, and leapt like deer 
each in front of her beloved. There they stood, 
the deadly tubes pressed to their lips, eyeing him 
like tigresses who protect their young, while every 
slender limb quivered, not with terror, but with rage. 

“Amyas paused, half in admiration, half in 
prudence; for one rash step was death. But 
rushing through the canes, Ayacanora sprang to 
the front, and shrieked to them in Indian. At the 
sight of the prophetess the women wavered, and 
Amyas, putting on as gentle a face as he could, 
stepped forward, assuring them in his best Indian 
that he would harm no one. 

**¢ Ebsworthy! Parracombe! Are you grown 

such savages already, that you have forgotten your 
captain? Stand up, men, and salute!’ 
_ **Ebsworthy sprang to his feet, obeyed mecha- 
nically, and then slipped behind his bride again, as 
if in shame. The dreamer turned his head lan- 
guidly, raised his hand to his forehead, and then 
returned to his contemplation. 

‘*Amyas rested the point of his sword on the 
ground, and his hands upon the hilt, and looked 
sadly and solemnly upon the pair. Ebsworthy 
broke the silence, half reproachfully, half trying 
to bluster away the coming storm. 

** «Well, noble Captain, so you’ve hunted out 
us poor fellows ; and want to drag us back again 
in a halter, I suppose ?’ 

*¢ ¢T came to look for Christians, and I find 
heathens; for men, and I find swine. I shall 
leave the heathens to their wilderness, and the 
swine to their trough. Parracombe!’ 

***He’s too happy to answer you, sir. And 
why not?) What do you want of us? Our two 
years vow is out, and we are free men now.’ 

** «Free to become like the beasts that perish ? 
You are the Queen’s servants still, and in her 
name I charge you-—’ 

“ «Free to be happy,’ interrupted the man. 
* With the best of wives, the best of food, a warmer 
bed than a duke’s, and a finer garden than an 
emperor’s. As for clothes, why the plague should 
@ man wear them where he don’t need them? As 
for gold, what’s the use of it where Heaven sends 
everything ready-made to your hands? Hearken, 
Captain Leigh. You've been a good captain to 
me, and I'll repay you with a bit of sound advice. 
Give up your gold-hunting, and toiling and moiling 
after honour and glory, and copy us. Take that 
fair maid behind you there to wife; pitch here 
with us; and see if you are not happier in one day 
than ever you were in all your life before.’ 

*©¢You are drunk, sirrah! William Parra- 
combe! Will you speak to me, or shall I heave 
you into the stream to sober you?’ 

. **Who calls William Parracombe?’ answered 
a sleepy voice. 

** €T, fool !—your captain.’ 

**¢T am not William Parracombe. He is dead 
long ago of hunger, and labour, and heavy sorrow, 
and will never see Bideford town any more. He 
is turned into an Indian now; and he is to sleep, 
sleep, sleep for a hundred years, till he gets his 
strength again, poor fellow—— 

“ * Awake, then, thou that sleepest, and arise 
from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light! 
A christened Englishman, and living thus the life 
of a beast ?’ 

«Christ shall give thee light?’ answered the 
same unnatural abstracted voice. ‘Yes; so the 

rsons say. And they say too, that he is Lord of 
on and earth. I should have thought his light 
‘was as near us here as anywhere, and nearer too, 
by the look of the place. Look round,’ said he, 
waving a lazy hand, ‘and see the works of God, 





and the place of. Paradise, whither poor weary 
souls go home and rest, after their masters in the 
wicked world have used them up, with labour and 
sorrow, and made them wade knee-deep in blood 
—I'’m tired of blood, and tired of gold. I'll march 
no more ; I'll fight no more; I'll hunger no more 
after vanity and vexation of spirit. What shall I 
get by it? Maybe I shall leave my bones in the 
wilderness. I can but do that here. Maybe I 
shall get home with a few pezos, to die an old 
cripple in some stinking hovel, that a monkey 
would scorn to lodge in here. You may go on; 
it'll pay you. You may be a rich man, and a 
knight, and live in a fine house, and drink good 
wine, and go to court, and torment your soul with 
trying to get more, when you’ve got too much 
already ; plotting and planning to scramble upon 
your neighbour’s shoulders, as they all did—Sir 
Richard, and Mr. Raleigh, and Chichester, and 
poor dear old Sir Warham, and all of them that 
I used to watch when I: lived before. They 
were no happier than I was then; I'll warrant 
they are no happier now. Go your ways, Cap- 
tain; climb to glory upon some other backs than 
ours, and leave us here in peace, alone with 
God and God’s woods, and the good wives that 
God has given us, to play a little like school chil- 
dren. It’s long since I’ve had play hours; and 
now I'll be a little child once more, with the 
flowers, and the singing birds, and the silver fishes 
in the stream, that are at peace, and think no 
harm, and want neither clothes, nor money, nor 
knighthood, nor peerage, but just take what comes; 
and their Heavenly Father feedeth them, and 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these—and will he not much more feed us, that 
are of more value than many sparrows ? 

**¢ And will you live here, shut out from all 
Christian ordinances ? 

‘“* *Christian ordinances? Adam and Eve had 
no parsons in Paradise. The Lord was their priest, 
and the Lord was their shepherd, and he'll be ours 
too. But go your ways, sir, and send up Sir John 
Brimblecombe, and let him marry us here Church 
fashion, (though we have sworn troth to each other 
before God already,) and let him give us the Holy 
Sacrament once and for all, and then read the 
funeral service over us, and go his ways, and count 
us for dead, sir—for dead we are to the wicked 
worthless world we came out of three years ago. 
And when the Lord chooses to call us, the little 
birds will cover us with leaves, as they did the 
babies in the wood, and fresher flowers will grow 
out of our graves, sir, than out of yours in that 
bare Northam churchyard there beyond the weary, 
weary, weary sea.’ 

‘*His voice died away to a murmur, and his 
head sank on his breast. 

‘* Amyas stood spell-bound. The effect of the 
narcotic was all but miraculous in his eyes. The 
sustained eloquence, the novel richness of diction 
in one seemingly drowned in sensual sloth, were in 
his eyes the possession of some evil spirit. And 
yet he could not answer the Evil One. His Eng- 
lish heart, full of the divine instinct of duty and 
public spirit, told him that it must bea lie: but 
how to prove ita lie? And he stood for full ten 
minutes searching for an answer, which seemed 
to fly farther and farther off the more he sought 
for it. il af *! 

‘*A rustle! a roar! a shriek! and Amyas lifted 
his eyes in time to see a huge dark bar shoot from 
the crag above the dreamer’s head, among the 
group of girls. 

‘* A dull crash, as the group flew asunder; and 
in the midst, upon the ground, the tawny limbs of 
one were writhing beneath the fangs of a black 
jaguar, the rarest and most terrible of the forest 
kings. Ofone? But of which? Was it Ayaca- 
nora? And sword in hand, Amyas rushed madly 
forward : before he reached the spot those tortured 
limbs were still. 

“Tt was not Ayacanora; for with a shriek which 
rang through the woods, the wretched dreamer, 
wakened thus at last, sprang up and felt for his 
sword. Fool! he had left it in his hammock ! 
Screaming the name of his dead bride, he rushed 





on the jaguar, as it crouched above its prey, and 
seizing its head with teeth and nails, worried it, in 
the ferocity of his madness, like a mastiff dog. : 

“The brute wrenched its head from his 
and raised its dreadful paw. Another moment 
and the husband’s corpse would have lain by the 
wife’s. 

**But high in air gleamed Amyas’s blade: 
down, with all the weight of his huge body and 
strong arm, fell that most trusty steel ; the head 
of the jaguar dropped grinning on its victims 
corpse ; 

‘ And all stood still, who saw him fall, 
While men might count a score,’ 

***Oh Lord Jesus,’ said Amyas to himself, 
‘thou hast answered the devil for me! And this 
is the selfish rest for which I would have bartered 
the rest which comes by working where thou hast 
put me!’ 

“They bore away the lithe corpse into the 
forest, and buried it under soft moss and virgin 
mould; and so the fair clay was transfigured into 
fairer flowers, and the poor gentle untaught spirit 
returned to God who gave it. 

“ And then Amyas went sadly and silently back 
again, and Parracombe walked after him, like one 
who walks in sleep. 

“Ebsworthy, sobered by the shock, entreated 
to come too: by Amyas forbade him gently, — 

**No, lad, you are forgiven. God forbid that I 
should judge you or any man. Sir John shall 
come up and marry you; and then, if it still be 
your will to stay, the Lord forgive you, if you be 
wrong ; in the meanwhile, we will leave with you 
all that we can spare. Stay here, and pray to 
God to make you, and me too, wiser men.’ 

“And so Amyas departed. He had come out 
stern and proud; but he came back again likea 
little child. 

‘Three days after, Parracombe was dead. Once 
in camp, he seemed unable to eat or move; and 
having received absolution and communion from 
good Sir John, faded away without disease or pain, 
‘babbling of green fields,’ and murmuring the 
name of his lost Indian bride.” 


Acayanora, a child of European _ 
brought up among the Indians, a character 
by no means new, is yet, in Mr. Kin 5 
treatment, peculiarly fresh and original. He 
has shown great delicacy and truth in paint- 
ing the transformation of her character when 
brought into contact with the influences of 
civilized life, and preserved all its individuality 
just when a common writer would have been 
most apt to lose it. How Amyas Leigh could 
have shut up his heart so long from a creature 
so charming, is altogether a mystery. The 
absorbing passion of revenge for his brother's 
death, with which he is animated against the 
Spaniard Don Guzman—a passion very - 
ag to a ferocious French hero of 

ugene Sue school, but utterly inconceivable 
in a noble nature like that of Amyas Leigh— 
may be regarded by Mr. Kingsley himself ss 
a sufficient explanation ; but the justification 
only makes bad worse, for this passion 18 3 
unnatural in itself as we venture to think his 
long indifference to Acayanora’s affection for 
him. But perhaps it is scarcely fair to q 
with the probabilities, where the course 0 
the story gives rise to so many passages of 
individual beauty. Thus, painful as we feel 
the intense vindictiveness of Amyas tow 
Don Guzman to be, and indifferent a8 we 
think all the highly-strained description of 
his pursuit of the Spaniard, till his enemy 
snatched by shipwreck from his vengeance, 
at the same moment that he is 
struck by lightning, we may fairly set against 
these parts of the book the exquisite scené 
where Amyas recovers his mind, and 
dream, in which a lesson is conveyed in ethics 
and religion as beautiful as it is profo 
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Strange that a writer, who could have con- 
ceived a passage like this of Amyas’ dream, 
and whose sympathies are so wide, and whose 
judgments in general are so generous, should 
disfigure his book by such constant assaults 
on the Romish church and Romish church- 
men. What he can propose to himself as 
the fruits of such bitter revilings in the course 
of a book of this kind, it is hard to conceive. 
They are at once contrary to good taste and 
common sense, not to speak of higher consi- 
derations; and to no class of persons can 
they be more offensive than to Protestants, 
who have not read blindly the history of the 
progress of the religion to which both equally 
subscribe. Here, as elsewhere in this very 
clever book, are the traces of wilfulness and 
haste, which, for his own sake, Mr. Kingsley 
should be careful to guard against in his 
future works. 








Narrative of a Campaign in the Crimea. 
By Lieut. G. S. Peard, 20th Regiment. 
Bentley. 

Ovr knowledge of the progress of events in 

the Crimea has been so largely derived 

hitherto from newspaper correspondents and 
curt official despatches, that it is pleasant to 
welcome the straightforward unprejudiced 
narrative of an intelligent officer, who has 
taken an active part in the service, and relates 
simply what he himself experienced and saw. 

We have had an account of the campaign, in 

aseries of lively sketches from the pen of a 

‘non-combatant,’ and many touching little 

histories have reached us from the publication 

of private letters; but the narrative of Lieut. 

Peard surpasses all these in authenticity and 

interest, because he started with the main 

expedition from Varna, and was in the fore- 
most work before Sebastopol at the trenches, 
until obliged by exhausted nature to succumb. 

Our author’s regiment belonged to the Fourth 

Division under General Sir George Cathcart, 

whose death at the battle of ‘:kermann was, 

perhaps, the most severe individual loss that 
the army has sustained. At every point of 
the narrative he is spoken of with affection 
and enthusiasm, and is described as greatly in- 
spiriting the soldiers under trying circum- 
stances by his active and gallant bearing. 
The sufferings of the army even on first land- 
ing in the Crimea, arising from inadequate 
transport and want of precaution in providing 
water, are such as we ‘ere to this day little 
idea of ; many men fell down in the ranks on 
the very first day’s march, some attacked 
with cholera, some faint and exhausted by 
thirst. “Tf they recovered shortly,” says 

Lieut. Peard, “they followed us with the rear 

guard ; if not, they were left to the tender 

mercies of any passer-by :”— 


“Tt was certainly much to be lamented that we 
had no ambulance-waggons for these poor sick 
fellows, who fell out on the march ; for had they 

n carried a mile or two, or had a drink of water, 
I have no doubt half of them would have rejoined 
their companies. Ambulance-carts ought surely 
to have attended each brigade, and each should 
have carried some medicine, particularly where the 
cholera was likely to affect the army. The medical 
officers in general carried a small bottle of brandy 
and flask of water, which they gave the men, and 
were thus enabled to do much good. Some of our 

t fellows actually came to me, and on their 
ees besought me for a drink out of my flask ; 
and I am happy to say that I managed to relieve a 
few of them. 1 found in our brigade that the men 


= the other regiments fell out almost ten to our 
e. 





The battle of the Alma is described with 
much spirit, but it is too long for extract :— 


‘* At dusk the Fourth Division moved down from 
the heights, and halted at a place not far from the 
river which had been a Russian encampment, a 
most putrid, filthy place. The dew and fog were 
very heavy, and our prospects for the night by no 
means cheering ; but we soon made a sort of hut 
with our waterproof coats, not unlike a badly-built 
dog-kennel, and having rolled ourselves up two or 
three togethtr in our blankets, we slept for some 
hours very soundly. An hour before daylight we 
stood to our arms, and moved up again to the 
heights. We were in great hopes that we should 
leave this ground altogether; but were told to re- 
main until the dead were buried, and the wounded 
sent on board the ships, which were lying off the 
mouth of the river. 

‘*This day was employed in placing the dead 
bodies in rows, and counting them previous to their 
being buried in large pits. Several of them were 
buried in the batteries where they fell, being laid 
in the ditch and covered with earth. The dead 
and wounded Russians were lying in all directions, 
and our men rifled their pockets; but strange to 
say, the Russian soldiers generally keep their money 
in their boots, where a piece of gold was frequently 
found, which made us suppose that they had re 
ceived their pay not long before. I heard that 
some of our men had got as much as 20/. value by 
robbing the dead. 

“The English soldiers fired off and broke up 
the muskets which the Russians had thrown down 
in their flight, and shot the poor wounded horses 
which were lying in all directions. Arms and ac- 
coutrements were strewn about everywhere. Our 
soldiers used the barrels of the firelocks as pokers, 
and one foolish fellow putting the breech of a loaded 
musket into the fire, was shot through the leg. 

‘‘The wounded Russians received the greatest 
kindness from our men, who gave them water, 
biscuits, and everything they possessed. They 
even lent them their pipes, for which they generally 
were most grateful. Sometimes, however, these 
kindnesses were offered to men who, though in 
great agony, refused with a sullen shake of the 
head to accept them. These were dangerous fel- 
lows; and I believe it is too true that one of our 
men was fired at by a man to whom he had offered 
some water. The body of a poor Russian officer 
was lying near our camp; he had two medals and 
a miniature of a lady in his pocket. He had evi- 
dently been killed by a shell, as his head was dred- 
fully disfigured. I thought the Russian private 
soldiers, with very few exceptions, ugly-looking 
fellows, and they almost all seemed to me to have 
fat, pale faces, devoid of intellectual expression. 

* 


“On the 22nd the weather became very much 
warmer. For many hours of the day the sun was 
scorching, and there was not a tree or shade of 
any kind to protect us from its rays. Although 
strong parties of our men were occupied on the 
previous day in burying the dead, there still re- 
mained a great number unburied. The sight was 
sad and sickening, and the very air seemed to be 
‘already tainted; indeed many of our officers on 
duty returned quite sick and ill from the field. 
Numbers of men and officers went down to bathe 
in the river, and many of the men took the oppor- 
tunity of washing their shirts. I went up the 
stream with some of my brother officers, and we 
had a most refreshing bath. The river is not 
broad, but very meandering and pretty, and re- 
minded me very much of an English trout-stream. 
Willow trees here and there dipped into the water, 
and in their boughs were a number of magpies, 
chattering and making a fearful noise as they flew 
from tree to tree. On our return to the field 
we found the men breaking up the Russian fire- 
arms.” 

Pursuing their march in the direction of 
Sebastopol, sad instances occur of the devasta- 
tion of war among scenes of pastoral quietness 
and plenty :— 

“¢The country through which we now marched 





was very barren and hilly; no large trees, but 
here and there a few patches of oak saplings met 
the eye. Winding through these hills ran the 
high road to Sebastopol, which was here nothing 
more than a beaten track. A great number of 
helmets, knapsacks, and other accoutrements, 
which had evidently been thrown off by many of 
the routed army in order to accelerate their flight, 
were to be seen strewn about in all directions ; also 
the carcases of horses, in a filthy state of putre- 
faction. Now and then we halted to allow the wag- 
gon-train to come up, and in order to rest the men, 
although we did not march much more than two 
miles an hour. 

‘*In the afternoon we arrived at the lovely val- 
ley through which flows the rapid little river 
Katcha. It winds towards the sea amidst beau- 
tiful gardens and luxuriant vineyards. Villas and 
hamlets, with their pretty gardens and lawns, are 
dotted along the river-side. The rural village of 
Eskel, on the left bank, was entirely deserted, 
but we found a little hay and grain for our horses. 
One of the stories in circulation was, that the Rus- 
sian army was retreating from Sebastopol, together 
with its inhabitants, and that we had nothing to 
do but to march in and take the place. As soon 
as our men had piled their arms, and we had re- 
ceived orders to bivouac for the night, I. with some 
other officers, proceeded to the river, and refreshed 
ourselves with a delicious bath. 

‘* We passed through beautiful vineyards, where 
hung large clusters of the finest black grapes I 
ever saw. I do not believe that they are injurious, 
if the skins and stones be thrown away; but our 
men, when they first entered the vineyards, de- 
spised this precaution, which they found to their 
cost to be necessary. The hay-lofts in the village 
were filled with soldiers hunting for hen’s nests, 
and I met several men who seemed to have been suc- 
cessful, their caps being full of eggs. I was much 
amused by seeing an old hen coursed by three 
stout grenadiers, who seemed most intent on her 
destruction. 

“The men thoroughly enjoyed this place. It 
was such a change for them after the hardships 
they had undergone, and the dreadful scene of car- 
nage which they had so lately witnessed. Some 
were to be seen with looking-glasses and pictures 
on their heads, which they had found in some of 
the houses; indeed they appeared to take a par- 
ticular fancy to the furniture. I saw many soldiers 
running off with chairs, small tables, &c., whether 
to sit on, or to use as firewood, it was not easy to 
discover. Everything in the houses betokened the 
speedy departure of their inmates, and signs of the 
progress of a devastating army were sadly apparent. 
Chairs and tables were upset in all directions, 
pillows and mattresses cut to pieces, and the win- 
dows broken. It was evident that the Cossacks 
had been there, and that they had done all possible 
injury in their progress, but I fear our army was 
not very slow in following their example. Some 
of the houses had pretty verandahs, covered with 
roses and clematis. The gardens were full of 
apples and delicious pears, and I saw a few apricots. 
There were many winepresses in the village. 

* - 


‘We now took a turn to the right, being about 
two miles and a half from Sebastopol, and crossed 
a valley where was a deserted market-gardener’s 
cottage, surrounded by a fine garden. This was 
soon full of soldiers, who helped themselves to fruit 
and vegetables of the choicest description. General 
T——, however, made his appearance, and ordered 
them out. An amateur friend of ours, however, 
in his cap and shooting-jacket, remained until the 
last, busily employed in filling his pockets with 
carrots and onions for his dinner. Observing him, 
the General, with a voice of thunder, pealed forth, 
‘ Whose servant are you, Sir? If you don’t come 
out immediately, I'll send you to the provost-mar- 
shal and have you flogged.’ Our friend, as you 
may imagine, looked rather astonished at this, and 
went up to the General, when an explanation took 
place. They laughed heartily at the mistake, and 
we were not a little amused at the speedy abso- 
lution which was given to the culprit.” 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 














Lieut. Peard, when describing the labour of 
hauling the guns into position, dwells with 
interest on the hearty good-will of the sailors. 
The enemy all this time were firing away 
from their batteries, and many were the ‘ hair- 
breadth ‘scapes’ from hostile shot and shell:— 


“Things were now drawing to a close, and it 
was decided that our batteries would be ready to 
open fire the next morning at daybreak. Our 
gallant allies had become very impatient, having 
reported themselves ready a day or two before. 
Captain S——, K. , and I went into the trenches 
on the 17th, at four a.M., with a working party, 
and were busily employed on our arrival in un- 
masking the guns, by opening the embrasures ; 
and at daylight the guns in the British battery, 
and in the French, presented their muzzles to the 
enemy. At 6.30 a.M. our batteries opened a 
tremendous fire, which was as sharply responded 
to by the Russians. It was now three weeks since 
we had been before Sebastopol, and it is impossible 
to say how relieved we were to be able to answer 
their fire. Our guns were loaded and fired as fast 
as it was possible to do it. The fire from the 
enemy was beyond all conception, and their shell 
and shot were accompanied with canister-shot, 
which, skimming the parapet, and coming through 
the embrasures, made a most unpleasant whizzing. 

‘‘Our men were greatly exposed in passing 
from one battery to another carrying ammunition. 
The trenches were filled with soldiers on covering 
duty, lying down with their arms, and many large 
stones were also in them, so that there was no pos- 
sibility of their using them as a covered way. All 
was this occasioned by the scarcity of soil, and we 
were compelled to cross and recross, almost entirely 
unprotected, in front of the heaviest of the enemy’s 
fire, on the inner bank of the trench. This was 
by no means a pleasant service, and many of our 
soldiers were killed. On one occasion I recollect 
running down, when a round shot dapped in front 
of me, striking the ground a yard or so before my 
feet. It was very odd to watch people running 
in this way, and stopping for shot to pass them, 
fancying they were to be avoided by so doing. 

**Shortly after the fire commenced, that of our 
gallant allies was heard playing away in right good 
earnest, and a tremendous roll of cannon, like a 

tual peal of thunder, burst on our ears from 

our noble fleet. It was, however, impossible to 
discern anything from the dense smoke which 
floated over the town. So constant was the fire, 
and so good the practice, that it was a matter of 
some danger to look over the parapet. Great re- 
liance was placed in our wooden walls, and the 
greatest enthusiasm was heard when they first 
opened their tremendous broadside. We were 
ost smothered by the dust and sand which was 
flying on all sides, and the earth seemed to tremble. 

e activity displayed by our artillerymen and 
sailors was most wonderful, their guns being loaded 
and fired as fast as it was possible todo so. An 
awful explosion shortly afterwards ensued, and 
our parapets were crowned with men waving their 
hands and caps and giving hearty cheers. It was 
reported that a Russian magazine on the left had 
been blown up; but it turned out, after all our 
enthusiasm, to have belonged to the French, which 
‘was a very mortifying disappointment tous. After 
this sad catastrophe their batteries were almost 
silenced, having received great damage from the 

work which was opposed to them. 

** Just at this moment poor Dr. O’Leary, of the 
68th, who was sitting on the outer end of a traverse 
‘with another officer and man, where there was a 
cross fire, was completely blown away by a shot, 
and it was some little time before his body was 
found. The man had his legs cut off, but the 
other officer fortunately escaped. I had been 
— to poor O’Leary ten minutes before. At 

is time the trenches presented a scene of horror 
and confusion. Here and there amputations were 

ing on, and the groans of the sufferers were 
frightfal. K—— was busily engaged in filling 
shells for use, and seemed quite an adept at his 








pew occupation, Our sailors and artillerymen | 


served their guns so fast that at eight a.M. we had 
hardly any ammunition remaining, and the batte- 
ries were nearly silent. This was truly dishearten- 
ing, and the pene sa were firing away almost as 
hard as ever. Our guns were only fired at inter- 
vals, about one shot every ten minutes. The fact, 
I believe, was that the magazines were not large 
enough for the undertaking, and it was almost an 
impossibility to bring down ammunition from the 
camp under the enemy’s fire, which swept the 
road. 

“The enemy’s works received but little damage, 
except the Round Tower, which had been silenced 
by the Lancaster guns at Peel’s Battery, and now 
resembled a honeycomb. One of the Russian 
magazines had also been blown up. The British 
batteries were not much impaired, which I think 
was attributable to their position, as the shot very 
frequently struck the edge of the hill on which they 
were situated, and bounded over them, but of course 
this was not always the case. 

‘* The fleet ceased their attack at an early hour, 
finding it useless to try their strength against 
stone walls, though I believe Fort Constantine 
was much damaged. The Russians almost ceased 
their fire at dusk, and we returned home at seven 
P.M., not well satisfied with our day’s work, and 
almost smothered by the dust ; but we were highly 
pleased when it was all over, to hear that the total 
loss of our Regiment was only one killed and four 
wounded, and one who died afterwards of his 
wounds, and that there were only fifty casualties 
in the whole army. Some poor fellows were com- 
pletely blown to atoms. K—— told me that when 
one poor sailor was killed, he saw nothing but a 
blue jacket up in the air, at some distance in rear 
of the gun which he had been working. 

‘*Graves were dug behind the batteries, where 
they were all buried. I think the canister-shot 
which the enemy fired did more damage, and was 
more dreaded than any other, each of them being 
about the size of a tennis-ball. 

‘*The following day, the 18th, I was favoured 
with twenty-four hours in the trenches, and went 
on a covering party at four A.M. At the dawn of day 
the officers in charge of each battery were to be 
seen anxiously elevating their guns to get the first 
shot at the enemy’s works, so as to be able to judge 
of the range before the smoke from the Russian 
batteries should prevent it. The enemy had been 
most diligent during the night, and had repaired 
their batteries, so that they were almost as good 
as new, with the exception of the Round Tower; 
and the town did not appear in the least damaged. 
The firing this day was not so severe as on the 
preceding, as our men had learnt to be more care- 
ful of their ammunition, and had discovered that 
we were not situated like the Russians, who had 
their great arsenal behind them, to supply them 
with all that they required. Each gun fired once 
every ten minutes, but the enemy’s fire was greatl 
improved, and their shot came whistling A sre § 
the embrasures in the most unpleasant manner.” 


The carnage of Balaklava is then described, 
and sad accounts are given of the brutality of 
the enemy :— 


‘* We could plainly see the Cossacks on the field 
of battle, amongst the dead and wounded, and now 
and then their gory lance would be thrust through 
the body of some wretched sufferers, who had in 
vain lifted up their hands, expecting aid instead 
of destruction from these savages. 

‘The servant of an officer who was ill at Bala- 
klava, walked up from the field of battle, where he 
had picked up a Cossack’s sword, and shortly after- 
wards took a poor wounded officer on his back to 
Balaklava. On the way they were fired at by a 
wounded Russian. Upon this he deposited his 
load on the ground, and, walking up to the villain, 
lopped his head off, and proceeded on his way with 
his. burden. 

‘“We watched with the greatest interest a 
wounded dragoon, who was creeping on his belly 
from the battle-field, near the Russian horse, to us. 
Every now and then he would halt and hold up his 
sword. He was presently spied by the Russian 
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sharpshooters in the redoubt near us, and 
opened a sharp fire on the poor fellow. He 
persevered, and was shortly seen by a sailor, who 
had a brass helmet on his head, and was walki 
about picking up trophies, with a friend, quite 
heedless of their rifles. They immediately wen 
to his rescue, and carried him on their shouldey 
some little distance, when he was put on a 
with great difficulty, and brought into our lines, 
I do not know when my heart folt more relieved, 
A brother officer, M » was busy in shooti 
wounded horses which were near our redoubt: 
and Captain B—~ and W—— were rendering 
all the assistance in their power to a wo 
Russian officer, by sewing up and washing his 
wounds, but he died that night, chiefly from the 
intense cold.” 

Whilst the battle of Inkermann was being 
fought Lieut. Peard was stationed in the 
trenches, and great, it may be imagined, was 
his anxiety to hear the fate of his brother 
officers. The first melancholy duty was the 
burial of the dead, commencing with the three 
Generals, Cathcart, Strangways, and Goldie, 
interred in separate graves side by side, and 
this being done, the survivors returned to 
to talk over the wounds and escapes of 
the day :— 

(Th Colonel had some slight wounds, and his 
sword and brass scabbard were crumpled up like 
paper by a shot: a bullet had actually struck the 
plate of his belt without hurting him. Colond 
C—— had the fore finger of his right-hand much 
shattered. Captain B—— had a shot through the 
upper part of his arm; but this did not prevent 
him from continuing to command his company, 
the Grenadiers, and bringing them out of action, 
Major S—— received a bad wound in his back 
from @ wounded Russian, whilst leading his com- 
pany, but the ruffian who inflicted it had his brains 
blown out immediately by S——’s right-hand man. 
Captain W. received a contusion, which laid 
him up for some time. Lieutenant B—— wa 
supposed to have received the most serious wound 
of all in his back, and when he was carried home 
and lifted out of the stretcher, a ball was found on 
it. Lieut. P—— had his ribs blackened by a ball. 
K—— also told me, that when he came to his 
senses he found himself in a most perilous position, 
the bullets whistling about him. He therefore 
managed to crawl behind a small {stack of hay; 
but had scarcely left his former position when 
a cannon-shot struck the place, and killed another 
wounded man just beyond him. It was most 
fortunate that he escaped the Russian bay- 
onets. Soon afterwards he was taken to his 
brother-in-law’s tent in the Light Division, and 
was able to ride home on his pony. On the 
6th Captain G—— and H. D—— rode over 
to see him, and sat with us in our tent for some 
time.” 

And now commenced the chapter of 
disasters which led to the prostration of our 
author’s health and strength, and obliged 
him to retire to hospital :— 

“The trenches had now become in a most 
dreadful state of mud and filth, and it was very 
necessary to be cautious when we sat down in them, 
as there were many unpleasant little animals, in 
the shape of lice, to be picked up there, which 
did not add to our comfort: the tents of the men 
were also full of them,fas well as the occupants 
themselves. 

** On the 12th, at five P.m., I went on a cover 
ing party to the batteries, with 120 men. I had 
felt very unwell all day, and had been in bed, 
was very unfit to take this duty ; however, a8 We 
had all to put our shoulders to the wheel, I stag: 
gered out. It had been raining very hea 
day, and showers still continued to fall. 

“On my arrival in the trenches I found a Pole 
there, who had deserted and come in over 
parapet. The soldiers were very kind to him, and 
he made known to them, by signs, that it was 
posted about Sebastopol that the Allies cut off the 
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ears and noses of those who deserted to them. 
How agreeably surprised he must have been when 
he found the scissors were not applied to him! 
Those in charge of him were anxious to hand him 
over to my tender care, but I thought he would 
be of much more use at head-quarters, and would 
not accept him ; accordingly he was taken to the 
camp, and appeared very happy under existing 
circumstances. 

“ About midnight we were aroused by the 


report of rifles, and bullets whizzing over our heads, 
It appeared that the Russians in ‘the Ovens’ were 
Reons away at our advanced sentries, and the 
French on the left. Accordingly we fixed bay- 
onets and stood to arms, and I received orders 
from the officer in command of the trenches, 
to be ready to charge them outside the parapet, 
in the event of the enemy advancing on us. A 
salvo was fired on the French works, as usual, 
and volleys of musketry; but nothing further 

, and we settled down on our haunches 


in. 
es was a bitter cold night, and the wind 
searched into every corner and crevice of the batte- 
ries, I felt very unwell, and reported it to the 
commanding officer, who kindly said he would dis- 
pense with my services, but that if I remained 
until the morning he should not require me to be 
relieved by another officer. Knowing how hard 
the work was, and how short of hands we were, 
having only five subalterns for duty, I determined 
on remaining, and proceeding home at the dawn 
of day. Heartily glad was I to crawl home when 
it arrived. I immediately went to bed, and was 
laid up for some time with rheumatism and 
fever. The rain fell in torrents that day, and 
our poor men had great difficulty in cooking 
their provisions, The whole camp was like a 
; mae ploughed field, nothing but mud and 


‘Our tent was so old and thin, that the rain came 
through in great quantities ; but I fortunately had 
a waterproof sheet, which I laid over my bed, and 
it rendered me great service. But the men 
however had not these luxuries, and had to fight 
against the elements as best they could. The 
tents were crowded to excess, and for some time 
they had as many as twenty men in each, and con- 
sequently swarmed with vermin. The men’s 
clothes were torn and in a filthy state, and their 
boots were in tatters on their feet ; they had pur- 
chased some French-made boots at Balaklava for 
seven or eight shillings a pair, and these had come 
to pieces as soon as the first rain fell, Noone can 
form an idea of the wretched picture the British 
soldier presented at this period, or of his emaciated 


appearance, 

“Tt blew fresh on the 13th from the south- 
west, but there were no indications of worse 
weather, and the night was comparatively fine, 
and at intervals almost calm. Towards daylight 
on the 14th however a gale came on, which, at 
6.30 A.M., grew into the most fearful hurricane 
ever remembered in that country. This was ac- 
— by thunder and lightning and torrents 


“Being ill, and not likely to be called out, I 
had unfortunately undressed myself, and I had 
hot time to put on my clothes before our tent was 
blown quite over our heads, inside out, the pole 
at the same time falling on my head, with swords 
= things which hung around it. The wind was 

owing so furiously that the sea of mud which 
was before us was blown up in our faces, and 
— everything about us. I looked in despair 
at S——, who was in a roar of laughter ; while 
our servants were standing around, unable to 
oy for amazement. All the neighbouring tents 
— or were sharing, the same unhappy 

Of the termination of the campaign, so far 
reed author was concerned, we , the 

, wing unaffected and touching history :— 

‘ . 

: It was now decided by the medical men that 
ought to go to Balaklava for a few days to re- 


‘Cover my health, and accordingly, on the 8rd, the 





principal medical officer of our Division came to 
see me, and decided that I was to go thither, 
and remain on board ship for a week or two. 
Consequently an application was drawn out, which 
had to be signed by six different people before I 
could obtain leave to go thither for a fortnight. 

‘«The country was a perfect quagmire, and you 
could scarcely discover the road, except that it was 
in a little worse state than the ground through 
which it ran. I waited a day or two for an ambu- 
lance, and at last, on the 5th, when tired of wait- 
ing, I decided on riding down with my servant, 
and borrowed Colonel D——’s pony, my own being 
ill. My servant filled my saddle-bags with a few 
necessaries, and I managed to get on the animal, 
and turned his head straight across the mud to 
Balaklava. . D—— had been down often to sit 
with me in my tent whilst I was ill, and he 
now came and walked a little distance with me ; 
but I at last prevailed on him to return, as it was 
almost impassable for a pedestrian. 

**T felt very ill on the road, but my servant 
kept close to me, and every now and then I was 
obliged to make a halt and start afresh. The mud 
was fearful, and there were numbers of dead horses 
near the French camp, in every stage of decompo- 
sition. I even saw two bullocks, which had fallen 
down in an araba, and not being able to rise from 
weakness and exhaustion, had been relieved by 
death. Many of the carcases had been skinned, 
and the hides used for the roofs of huts; but ve 
few appeared to have been buried. I met six artil- 
lery-horses drawing a limber-waggon, that could 
scarcely move their load, which was a truss of hay. 
It resembled more a Canada swamp than anything 
I had ever seen. 

‘On reaching the edge of the plateau looking 
down on the valley of Balaklava, t could plainly 
see a large body of Russian cavalry occupying 
their old position, while the Cossacks were on the 
hill where formerly our redoubts stood, The 
worst part of the road now lay between us and 
Balaklava, and I met several bait-horses and men 
plodding their way to camp. One cavalry officer 
remarked to me that they were fine roads to be- 
long to the Quartermaster-General and Engineers. 
Another officer whom I met outside the French 
lines told me that the assembly had sounded, and 
that the Russians were advancing. This was not 
pleasant intelligence for me, as they were only two 
miles off, and I could not possibly have gone out 
of a walk, if all the armies of the Czar had been 
coming down on us. I consoled myself how- 
ever by seeing the videttes circling in the right 
direction, and from this quarter I did not fear any 
danger. After four hours’ ride I arrived at Bala- 
klava, the streets of which were crowded as usual, 
and a regiment of Dragoons, which had come down 
for a short time to be quartered near their forage, 
with their horses, blocked up the narrow road. 
The horses looked in a miserable plight. Several 
bodies of Turks were being carried out to the 
place of interment, which, by the way, will be 
likely to breed a pestilence when the hot weather 
arrives. It is on marshy ground, in a level with 
and at the head of the harbour ; and many graves 
which were now open were full of water ; more- 
over it is close to the town. I heard of a Turk 
supposed to be dead having been brought here for 
interment, when suddenly he rose up and walked 
home to Balaklava. 

“Thad great difficulty in finding the principal 
medical officer, who happened to be out at the 
time. Dr. Lawson however gave me an order to 
go on board the T—— transport, at that time 
receiving sick. She was lying close to the wharf, 
but it was some time before I could get put on 
board. On producing my certificate to the master, 
I was shown into a cabin without a vestige of any 
furniture of any kind, except a looking-glass, 
which was about the very last thing I then required. 
No bed or mattress was to be had at any price, 
so I told my servant to return to camp the follow- 
ing day and bring down my camp- In the 
meantime I begged the steward to make his way 
into a bale of Government blankets in the hold, in 
which I slept that night, and a pretty hard time I 





had of it. Several invalids had been put on board 
that day, and one soldier was dead when he arrived 
on the stretcher! There was only one officer 
besides myself, Captain C——, 5th Dragoons, 
who was very ill. 

‘It would be impossible to describe the feelin 
I experienced the first night when I found I h 
something more than canvass between me and the 
firmament of heaven, and that I could bid defiance 
to the rain which was pattering on the deck. The 
following day my servant came down with my bed, 
and I got up for a few minutes to have it put in 
the berth, but I felt extremely ill after the exer- 
tions of the previous day. Our medical officer, 
Dr. D——, in charge of the ship, came on board 
and took up his quarters next to me. Hehad two 
assistants on board, S—— and W——, but the 
former was removed to another ship shortly after 
his arrival. 

‘‘Nine poor fellows were put on board on the 
evening of the 6th of December, and had some 
arrowroot and port-wine given them, and were 
made comfortable for the night, when notice came 
that they had gone to the wrong ship. Accordingly 
they were turned out in the cold, and taken off to 
another vessel which was loading in the harbour, 
They had come down from camp that day. The 
master of the transport came in to see me, and 
told me that he wanted to get out of the harbour, 
that it was full of arms, legs, and pieces of flesh, 
which were floating about in all directions, and 
that the trunk of a body had washed on his cable 
that morning. He told me that he had lost some 
of the {officers and men of his ship by fever, and 
was afraid he should lose more. 

‘<The ships were lying very close together, and 
there was but little room for air to circulate freely. 
I purchased a box of provisions for my brother-in- 
law, Colonel D——, of the master of the ship, 
and I could easily imagine how it was such ruin- 
ous prices prevailed in the shops on shore. We 
heard that some steamer had come out of Sebas- 
topol. and had enfiladed the French batteries, 
causing great damage and loss of life. The fact 
was, that the Russians had very craftily left a 
channel where their smaller ships could get in and 
out, though it was rather intricate. The French 
had also erected new batteries above the valley of 
Inkermann. They mounted ten 32-pounders, and 
commanded the enemy’s works and harbour. A 
French division was encamped near to support it. 

‘¢The ship was getting her complement of sick 
very rapidly, and it was said that there was every 
probability of her sailing in a day or two. Dr. 
D—— said that I was not improving, and re- 
commended me to be sent to Scutari, a course of 
which a Medical Board approved. It was also 
determined that Captain C—— should go. Dr. 
D—— was making every preparation in his power 
for the comfort of the poor men on their voyage, 
and considering that the cases under his care on 
board, generally speaking, wanted good feeding 
more than physic, he applied for some sheep. This 
took a considerable time. First, the master of the 
ship had to make the requisition ; then the doctor 
had to sign it; after which it was sent to the Agent 
for Transports, Captain Christie, for his signature, 
which valuable document was then presented to 
the Commissariat, who gave him in return fifteen 
miserable little creatures, two or three of whom 
had their throats cut on arrival on board, to pre- 
vent their dying a natural death. 

‘On the 12th December we slipped our warps 
and went to sea in tow of a small steamer. I 
happened to be out of bed at the time, and could 
not help admiring the iron-bound shore which we 
were now leaving behind us. It was a charming 
and unusually warm day, and the distant cannon 
could be plainly heard booming across the water. 
Sebastopol however could not be seen, as Cape 
Chersonese shut it out from our view. 

“We proceeded very steadily on our course; 
but there was a light breeze, which at night died 
away, and the ship being without ballast, rolled in 
away I had never experienced before: chairs, tables, 
crockery, being unlashed, rolled fron: side to side, 
and the noise was dreadful, We could plainly 
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hear the poor fellows between decks moaning away 
after every great lurch, and crying out for the or- 
derlies, who, by the bye, were as much like patients 
as many others on board. Some of the sufferers 
had broken legs and jaws, which of course gave 
them frightful pain as they rolled from side to side, 
on the deck. They had no cots or partitions to lay 
hold of, and their sufferings must have been in- 
tense ; over this calamity however we had no con- 
trol, and they rolled with the ship from side to side, 
which of course prevented their bones uniting. 
Several men died daily, and constantly bodies were 
launched into the deep, over whom Captain M——, 
88th Regiment, read prayers.” 

On arriving at Scutari he was refreshed 
and strengthened with soups and jellies from 
the ‘ Times’ kitchen, and speaks with grateful 
remembrance of its many comforts. ‘‘ How 
happy were we to be able to procure such 
luxuries! I cannot be too thankful or speak 
too highly of this generous institution. 
Nothing could have been better organized and 
arranged.” 





The History and Poetry of Finger-Rings. 
By Charles Edwards. Counsellor-at-Law, 
New York. Triibner and Co. 

On the subject of finger-rings, viewed histori- 
cally, ipeabeliaally, and poetically, we have 
here a volume of walek and entertaining 
reading. This has been a favourite theme 
with antiquarians, and the materials are 
abundant for archeological illustration, from 
the remote ages of Egypt and Nineveh, 
through classic times of Greece and Rome, 
down to days of modern tradition and litera- 
ture. Mr. Edwards has made a selection of 
the more remarkable facts and fancies of the 
learned or the affectionate in all times:and 
countries. He treats of rings’as signets, as 
pledges, as memorials, and also as amulets 
and charms. But the chief topic is of course 
the use of the ring as the token of love in its 
various kinds and relations. The anecdotes 
are of the most miscellaneous kind, of which 
here are a few samples :— 


‘* Albert Pio, Prince of Caspi, was buried with 
extraordinary pomp in the Church of the Cordeliers 
at Paris. He had been deprived of his principality 
by the Duke of Ferrara, became an author, and 
finally a fanatic. Entering one day into one of the 
churches at Madrid, he presented holy water to a 
lady who had a very thin hand, ornamented by a 
most beautiful and valuable ring. He exclaimed 
in a loud voice as she reached the water, ‘ Madam, 
I admire the ring more than the hand.’ The lady 
instantly exclaimed, with reference to the cordon 
or rope with which he was decorated, ‘And for my 

, L admire the halter more than I do the ass.’ 

e was buried in the habit of a Cordelier; and 
Erasmus made a satire on the circumstance, en- 
titled the ‘ Seraphic Interment.’ wijatiain tga 

‘* Hippocrates, in treating of the decency of 
dress to be observed by physicians, enjoins the use 
of rings. We have somewhere seen it suggested, 
that the rings thus worn by physicians might have 
contained aromatic water or preservative essence, 
in the same way as their canes were supposed to 
do; and hence the action of putting the heads or 
tops of the latter to their noses when consulting in 
a sick-room. fein aia 

‘** Many of our readers are aware that there are 
namerings, in which the first letter attaching to 
each jewel employed will make a loved one’s name 
ora sentiment. In the formation of English rings 
of this kind, the terms Regard and Dearest are 
common. Thus illustrated:—R(uby) E(merald) 
G(arnet) A (methyst) R(uby) D (:amond).—D (tamond) 
E(merald) A(methyst) R(uby) E(merald) S(apphire) 
T(opaz). It is believed that this pretty notion ori- 

i (as many, pretty notions do) with the 


“The story of losing rings and finding them in 





fish, is as old as. Pliny, and we shall have to men- 
tion Solomon’s ring, which, it is said, was found in 
one. We have an English statement of a Mrs, 
Todd, of Deptford, who, in going in a boat to 
Whitstable, endeavoured to prove that no person 
need be poor who was willing to be otherwise; and, 
being excited with her argument, she took off her 
gold ring and throwing it into the sea, said, ‘It 
was as much impossible for any person to be poor, 
who had an inclination to be otherwise, as for her 
ever to see that ring again.’ The second day after 
this, and when she had landed, she bought some 
mackerel, which the servant commenced to dress 
for dinner, whereupon there was found a gold ring 
in one. Theservant ran to show it to her mistress, 
and the ring proved to be that which she had 
thrown away. iy a bd 

‘In the year 1765, a codfish was sold, and in 
its stomach was a gold ring. It had remained 
there so long that the inscription was worn off, 
although the scrolls in which it had been written 
remained entire. Codfish, like sharks, swallow any 
thing, whether fresh or salted, bits of wood, red 
cleth, and even a whole book has been found in 
one. We are not aware, however, that a cod has 
turned ‘ State’s evidence,’ as it is said a shark did. 
A shark had swallowed a log-book, thrown over- 
board to him by a pirate; and afterwards repent- 
ing, took the first hook that offered, and thus 
turned State’s evidence—so as to hang the villain 
by the revelation of the document. * * * 

‘Rings are sometimes misapplied. In the 
church of Loretto is the house in which some 
Catholics say the Virgin mother of Jesus was born, 
it having occupied a lane in Nazareth where Christ 
resided, and which, after a long flight of years, was 
transported by angels to Loretto. It must, as it 
stood in Nazareth, have resembled a mud cabin. 
Within it is a miraculous statue of the Virgin and 
child, in cedar wood. ‘The Bambino,’ says Lady 
Morgan, ‘ holds up his hand, as if to sport a superb 
diamond ring on his finger, presented to him by 
Cardinal Antonelli; it is a single diamond, and 
weighs thirty grains.’ 

‘*The scenes through which many rings are car- 
ried must be as remarkable as those exhibited in 
‘The Adventures of a Guinea,’ or ‘of a Feather.’ 
‘My Lady Rochford,’ writes Horace Walpole, 
‘desired me t’other day to give her a motto for a 
ruby ring, which had been given by a handsome 
woman of quality to a fine man; he gave it to his 
mistress, she to Lord *****, he to my lady; 
who, I think, does not deny that it has not yet 
finished its travels. I excused myself for some 
time, on the difficulty of reducing such a history to 
a poesy—at last I proposed this: 

‘This was given by woman to man and by man to woman,’” 


The most interesting part of the volume is 
that which treats of rings coupled with re- 
markable historical characters or circum- 
stances. Beginning with the ring of Suphis, 
(now at New York,) and that which Pharaoh 
gave to Joseph, we have anecdotes connected 
with the rings of Hannibal and of Cesar, and 
of Edward the Confessor and King John, 
of Mary of Scots and Elizabeth, of Pope and 
Johnson, and other celebrated names in 
history or in literature. The following 
account is given of the signet-ring of Shak- 
speare :— 

“It is of gold, and was found on the sixteenth 
day of March in the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and ten, by a labourer’s wife upon the surface 
of the mill-close, adjoining Stratford churchyard. 
The weight is twelve pennyweights; it bears the 
initials W. S.; and was purchased by Mr. R. B. 
Wheeler (who has published a Guide to Stratford- 
upon-Avon) for thirty-six shillings, the current 
value of the gold. It is evidently a gentleman’s 
ring of the time of Elizabeth; and the crossing of 
the central lines of the W. with the oblique direc- 
tion of the lines of the S. exactly agree with the 
character of that day. There is a connexion or 
union of the letters by an ornamental string and 
tassels, known commonly as a ‘true lover’s knot’ 


| seal belonged to him. 
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—the upper bow or flourish of which 
usatliiie ofa heart. On the porch of me 
House, near Stratford, erected in the earl part of 
Elizabeth’s reign, by the very Sir Thomas ], 
said to have persecuted Shakspeare for deer steal 
ing, the letters T, L. are surrounded in a manner 
precisely similar. Allowing that this was Shak. 
speare’s ring, it is the only existing article which 
originally belonged to him. 

“‘Singularly enough, a man named Willian 
Shakspeare was at work near the spot when’ this 
ring was picked up, (Halliwell’s ‘ Life of Shak. 
speare,’ 334.) Little doubt can be entertained 
that it belonged to the poet, and is probably the 
one he lost before his death, and was not tobe found 
when his will was executed, the word hand bej 
substituted for seale in the original copy of that 
document. The only other person at Stratford 
having the same initials, and likely to possess such 
a seal, was William Smith, but he used one having 
a different device, as may be seen from several in- 
dentures preserved amongst the records of the cor. 
poration. Halliwell believes in the authenticity of 
this relic. Mr, Wheeler, its owner, says: ‘Tho 
I purchased it upon the same day for 36s. (the 
current value of the gold), the woman had sufi- 
cient time to destroy the precious erugo, by having 
it unnecessarily immersed in aquafortis, to ascer- 
tain and prove the metal, at a silversmith’s shop, 
which consequently restored its original colour.’ 

“In the Life of Haydon the painter, we have 
the following letter from him to Keats, (March ], 
1818:) ‘My dear Keats, I shall go mad! Ina 
field at Stratford-upon-Avon, that belonged to 
Shakspeare, they have found a gold ring and seal, 
with the initials W. S. and a true lover’s knot be 
tween. If this is not Shakspeare’s, whose is it!— 
a true lover's knot! I saw an impression to-day, 
and am to have one as soon as possible: as sure as 

ou breathe and that he was the first of beings, the 
‘B. R. Haypoy.’” 

A figure of this ring, and fac-simile of 
the impression, forms the frontispiece of the 
volume, which is copiously illustrated with 
woodcuts. Frequent footnotes and references 
indicate the chief sources whence the historical 
materials of the work have been drawn. The 
literary quotations and allusions are credit- 
able to the author’s research and scholarship. 








NOTICES. 


Balmoral. A Sketch. By Alexander Macalister. 
With an Introduction and Notes. By Archibald 
Hamilton, Esq. Bosworth. 

GaELIc geography does not present the smoothest 

materials for verse, although in the poetry of Ossian’ 

there is little to complain of on this ground. The 
writer of this descriptive poem on Balmoral and 
the neighbouring region is not unconscious of the 
difficulties of his subject, the haunts of the High- 
land Muses being places not so euphonious as those 

of their Grecian sisters. Cairne na Quhean is 4 

rough hill for rhyme compared with Olympus, 

and Loch Muich a turbid word beside Helicon 

However, Mr. Macalister gets them all in, not 

without graceful apology, disdaining the artifice of 

Horace, who glossed over an unmanageable name 

on the Appian road, by ending his line with quad 

versu dicere non est -— 

“More wide bo aga reach to Cairne na Quhean, 
From Abergeldie mount to Craig na Baine; 
Wander o’er Alt na Guisach’s rugged way, 
From Muich’s Loch the finny tribe betray— 
Yet half regret, when idly thither led, 

To the wriggling captive from his bed— 
Seek, if not scared by elemental war, 

Thy lake, steeps, crags, and ravines, Lochnagat! 
Names, how uncouth for Phebus to rehearse, 
Scenes by their interest worthy of all verse— 
Nor, nature, turn from mine in wildness free, 
’Tis but the soul poured out in love to thee!” 

We have begun with noticing the difficulty of the 

subject, which is — adapted for descriptive 

poetry, the names of all the mountain peaks, except 

a few, such as Ben Nevis or Lochnagar, being more 

fitted for the Ordnance survey reports of the Sep 

pers and Miners than for the rhymes of a pot 
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But where Mr. Macalister has scope for invention, 
and gives utterance to feeling, we recognise true 

tical spirit and art, as in the following lines on 
the people of the Highlands :— 


“Men of the Mist! of wild and mingled race, 
How vain thy annals seek or lineage trace! 
Known but by questioned deeds in olden time, 
Nurtured ’mid storms and hardened by the clime : 
Proud, poor, enduring, fierce, impetuous, shrewd, 
Where wealth invited there a spoiler brood ; 
To feuds and forays, war and hunting bred, 
As lawless chieftains — the way or led; 
Trained but to take as force or fraud had planned, 
Not by the rule of right but strength of hand ; 
Kin despised kin—with wrath was scorn repaid, 
‘And Lowland scoffs returned by Highland raid. 


“Aj these how changed! Clan-fights and plunderings 


er, 

lous rule the land which robbers ruled before. 

The chief’s a landlord—tenants now the clan, 

Each plays the courteous, cautious, thrifty man ; 

Staid in their talk, to gainful hearts incline, 

Feus, farms, and haggards, flocks and fatted kine ; 

Find thus at ease what once in arms was sought, 

And peace, not war, the mine whence wealth is wrought.” 
Mr, Macalister is a man of humour as well as 
sentiment, as witness these lines written on the 
back of an exorbitant hotel bill from Aberdeen :— 

“ Poets! escaped from inns to heathery hills, 

Indite your verses on your tavern bills : 

And should the lines but half as freely flow 

As landlords’ charges, what a goodly show, 

From Scottish nectar sprung,— pure whisky toddy’s 

glow!” 

The introduction contains a narrative of the excur- 
sion which gave rise to the poem, Mr. Hamilton 
acting as editorial spokesman for his friend, whom 
he describes as ‘‘ quiet, diffident, and retiring.” 
What is said of Mr. Macalister in this preface is 
very much to his honour, and the poem bears out 
the estimate there made of his talents and worth. 


Cyclopedia of Universal History. By Isaiah 
MBurney, B.A., and Samuel Neil. Griffin 
and Co, 

Tae plan of this volume is admirably adapted for 

abook of reference. ‘The general arrangement is 

chronological, the leading facts of each period 
being given under the head of each country, so 
that tabular views are presented of contempora- 
neous events. No attempt at consecutive narra- 
tive is made, but only brief registers of facts under 
ewch date. It is thus only a bare skeleton of his- 
tory, the details being left for filling up by the 
student. The work would have been more com- 
plete for this purpose had references to the principal 
sources of information been appended to each 
epoch. In future editions such a list of works 
might well be added as a supplement. After the 
chronological part of the volume, a copious alpha- 
betical of names and events is given, with 
references to the date under which descriptions and 
narratives appear in the body of the work. This 
dictionary of chronology is very convenient for 
reference, and the volume altogether forms a com- 
prehensive and complete outline of universal history. 
work forms one of Griffin’s series of portable 
cyclopedias, published uniformly with the cabinet 
edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Metropolitana.’ 


A New Geography for Children. By Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. Revised by an English Lady, 
by direction of the author. “Low, Son, and Co. 
8 have always pleasure in meeting with really 

ee books, either of instruction or entertainment, 

or young people, because amidst the multitude of 

Publications for juvenile readers the proportion is 
all that deserves unqualified recommendation. 

This we can give to the manual of elementary 

Seography, originally compiled by Mrs. Stowe, and 

how adapted for use in England with her sanction. 

Many details about the United States it was need- 

to present to children in this country, and 
miptions of our English scenes and localities 

Tequired to have more prominence. This is the 

chief pe t in which the plan of the original work is 

The simplicity of the statements and clear- 
ness of the explanations render the book most suit- 
able for the instruction of the youngest children 

it is advisable to impart the first rudi- 
ments of geography, while the lessons are progres- 
tive, 80 as to conduct the pupil to the know 


more difficult subjects and of minuter details. 





The summary of facts and questions for examina- 
tion, at the close of each chapter, will enable the 
teacher to test readily the progress of the pupils, 
and facilitate oral instruction on points supple- 
mentary to the text. The work contains numerous 
illustrations and map-sketches. 


Practical Meteorology. By John Drew, Ph.D. 
Van Voorst. 

Dr. Drew’s name is well known as an accom- 
plished and accurate meteorologist, and in the 
present work a clear statement of the principles 
and facts of the science is given, with plain and 
useful directions for practical observations. The 
best and most recently introduced instruments are 
described, with illustrative engravings. The work 
is divided into three parts; the first introductory, 
and on the laws of heat as affecting atmospheric 
changes ; the second, describing the instruments 
of observation, and deductions from observations 
on the thermometric, hygrometric, barometric, and 
electric condition of the atmosphere; the third, 
giving’a sketch of the present state of practical 
meteorology in this country, with an account of 
the photographic registration of phenomena at the 
Greenwich observatory. All the tables requisite 
for the reduction of observations are given in the 
volume, which thus forms a complete and useful 
manual of practical meteorology. 








SUMMARY. 


AN excellent manual of ethical and religious prin- 
ciples and duties, by Rabbi Isaac Raggio of Goritz, 
entitled A Guide to the Religious Instruction of 
Jewish Youth (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co), is trans- 
lated into English, from the Italian, with the sanc- 
tion of the author, by M. H. Picciotto. In regard 
to natural religion, and Divine truth as revealed in 
the Old Testament, the treatise is unexceptionable, 
and will be read with pleasure and advantage by 
Christians as well as by Jews. The translator 
remarks in a note on some of the commandments 
of the Mosaic law, that ‘‘the positive knowledge 
of the true motives is not at all essential for the 
performance of the Divine precepts.” To a certain 
extent this is true, but it is one of the excellences 
of the New Testament dispensation, that in this 
fuller revelation the general principles of all Chris- 
tian duties are explained, while new and powerful 
motives to obedience are at the same time supplied. 
The fulfilment of Christian duty is not only the 
rational and reverent obedience to prescribed law, 
but it is the tribute of generous gratitude and love. 
In addition to all the motives by which the pious 
Jew is actuated, the Christian is moved by con- 
siderations that come closer to human sympathies 
and affections. These are not wanting in the 
typical and prophetical parts of the Old Testament, 
but in the history and the teaching of the New they 
have their full revelation and development. The 
translator has omitted a portion of the original 
work, containing a historical review of Talmudism, 
Rabbinism, Caraism, and Cabalism, as being a 
digression, and unnecessary to the objects of the 
work ; but in the form of an appendix it might 
have been given, as popular information on these 
subjects, from so able and moderate a writer, would 
have been acceptable to English readers. 

To Routledge’s shilling series of books for the 
country, the well-known agricultural writer, Martin 
Doyle, contributes a practical treatise on Small 
Farms, and how they Ought to be Managed (Rout- 
ledge and Co.), intended for persons inexperienced 
in husbandry, and written in a plain and simple 
style. 

_* the Select Library of Fiction (Chapman and 
Hall), a cheap reprint is given of The Ogilvies, a 
novel by the author of the ‘ Head of the Family.’ 

A very good elementary geographical book is 
Murphy's Historical and Statistical School Atlas 
(Sutherland and Knox, Edinburgh; Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co., London). There are ten 
a with marginal notes, containing statistical 
and descriptive letterpress. 

Photography is obtaining an extensive literature 
of its own, to which is now added a handbook of 
photography on paper, The Calotype Process, by 





Thomas Sutton, B.A. (Cundall). Mr. Sutton de- 
scribes with great exactness and care his own pho- 
tographic practice, and gives directions by which 
the’ experienced reader may be as successful in the 
operations as the author has become, by dint of 
the arrangements and manipulations here made 
public. 

Published by the Religious Tract Society is a 
Memoir of Old Humphrey, the nom de plume 
under which an ingenious and pious writer, Mr. 
George Mogridge, usually published his works. 
Few authors of the present day have obtained a 
wider popularity, and have exercised a more useful 
and wholesome influence than Old Humphrey. In 
what is termed the literary world his name was 
little known ; but his books and tracts, circulated 
by hundreds of thousands, and his poems and bal- 
lads, printed on broadsheets and sung in the streets, 
have helped to spread knowledge and piety among 
the people. The Tract Society wisely availed 
themselves of the services of such a writer, and 
some of their best papers for many years past have 
been the productions of his fertile pen. To the 
memoir are appended selections from his manu- 
scripts in prose and verse, and a portrait is prefixed 
to the volume. 

In Arnold’s series of school-books, Latin Word- 
Building, with an etymological vocabulary (Riv- 
ingtons), by the late T. Kerchever Arnold, M.A., 
is a very good manual of etymological analysis. 
Most of the volume was completed by the author 
before his death, and of the remainder a great part 
was prepared by the present editor, under Mr. 
Arnold’s inspection. The vocabulary is very clear 
and complete, and the questions and exercises in 
the Appendix are well adapted for the use of ad- 
vanced pupils. 

Under the title of Numismatic Crumbs, several 
papers are printed for private distribution (Nisbet 
and Sons), by Richard Sainthill, of Topsham, 
Devon, under the titles of ‘ Unpublished Pattern 
Rupee of King William the Fourth,’ ‘ Notices of 
Oriental Coinages,’ and ‘ Suggestions for a Medal 
to record the Discovery of the Passage by the North 
Pole.’ The suggestions in the latter article will 
meet with general approval. Clasps, it is sug- 
gested, might be added, with the names of the 
expeditionary ships, and the years of their respec- 
tive services. 

On the subject of Stammering, the treatises of 
Mr. Hunt deserve the attention of sufferers, or of 
those who have charge of young people afflicted 
with this distressing and inconvenient peculiarity. 
A Treatise on the Cure of Stammering, (Long- 
man and Co.,) by James Hunt, gives facts and 
cases, and in a tale entitled The Unspeakable, or 
the Life of a Stammerer, further information is 
thrown into the form of a tale. A memoir of the 
late Mr. Thomas Hunt, inventor of the method of 
cure, father of the author, is contained in the 
former volume. His system has been approved 
by distinguished men of science and professional 
men, whose testimonies are confirmed by the grate- 
ful acknowledgments of many who have been 
relieved through Mr. Hunt's advice and exertions. 
Mr. Hunt was a member of the Royal Society of 
Literature, and his death was gracefully alluded to 
by the Earl of Carlisle, in his address at the 
Anniversary Meeting in 1852, whenahigh encomium 
was passed upon his character and acquirements. 
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b : are 1 
— a) Leta oe; post Ove, alot, 62, ds ter to restrain than to extend the national collec- | once for all types of Mr. Maclise’s unvarying ide pe 
¢ i .) Action at Law, 2nd edition, feap 8vo, boards, 10s. inet . 1d ‘ly b m1 f fi do Renee f which th 4 rob 
Lee’s Shipping Act, 12mo, sewed, 2s. 64., cloth, 3s. ion; in this case it wou necessarily be small, | of female beauty, of whic ley undouw' are which, 
London's Encyclopwdia of Plants, new ed., 6vo, £3 138.64. | but the public taste would not be distracted by | most brilliant specimens; whilst their gold-em. shows | 
| ne berg Spe a fal, er. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6a, | Y@ti0us indifferent examples, so that at length the | broidered robes, head-dresses, and girdles, with the difficul 
Martineau’s Comp a4 Guide to the English Lakes, 12mo, 5s, | best works would be considered as the standard of | purse which hangs at Celia’s side, are treated in Cassio 
May Flowers, by the Author of March Winds, 12mo, cl., 5s. | taste, and all works would be referred to such a | that original but broad and masonic style of oma. positio 
oe Eee = Harmony, — oy £2 2s, collection for comparison. This would instruct and | ment which the artist is known to affect. If ithe stances 
Monarchs of the Main 3 er gee agp form the artist, assist the private collector, and | objected that the overstrained action of the figures intin 
., post 8vo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. ; panes - Z ; Air painan 
Napier’s Battles, &c., of the Peninsula, 2nd edition, 10s. 6d, | defeat fraud and imposition, with a certainty of | exceeds the simplicity of nature, we have to n. is obvi 
Nicholas’s Calendar of Victory, feap. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. gratifying the public. I have the honour, &c. member that the artist is commemorating a drama, nence. 
rag us, crown, 8v0, cloth, 5s. M. M. | and something theatrical may appropriately be Litt 
ar illie, 12mo, cloth, reduced, 2s, 6d, mn d to disslar iteslf tn Me ctu E * 
Poe Clerical Paners ean Waite Neb Se “4, Jost at this moment, when the Trustees of eee the ae of the Duke et a little ¥< - 
, D Vol. , each, 53.6d, F : Oe ouri 
Ragonot’s (L, C.) Anglo-French Vocabulary, 4to, cloth, 6s. "| the National Gallery are preparing te enter UPOD | aggerated ; nor are Rosalind and Celia, with al p nee 
Raussell’s Catholic and Protestant Nations com 10s,6d, | their duties under a new system of administration, their comipionens eheeme, eslis caumll sh) 
Rawson’s Exercises in Arithmetic, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. the suggestions in the above letter are not unworthy Shak ne heroi Ne. an , this ve of sions | 
Schneider's (C. H.) anneal &e., bent oa 2s. 6d. | of attention. Purchases of pictures ought not to stem wtnich aaadaie edee a8 a pobons a od ~ 
Smith’s Law of Contracts, 2nd edition, 8vo, boards, 16s, be made in any case upon the opinion of any single doves of tes eaten al Ae. tate pa nie 
Stowe’s (H. B.) New Geography for Children, cloth, 4s.6d. | individual; and we quite agree with our corre- hich h hon hibited of late pe and 10 
Tate's (F Litt ait — reel Bena 6d. h. 1s, | SPondent that the collection should be formed with- pe A wee oy pee se tud years, and will of fres 
Tennant’s (Sir JE.) Wine, ita Useo aad Tacathon: Sue 72.64, | Out a tedious history of the art in illustration of | 2ttract repeated and admiring study. rials m 
ennant’s -E.) Wine, its Uses and Taxation, 8vo, 7s.6d. “ag? . An equal amount of interest, and even sion 0 
Wall’s (G. } Emigrant’s Lost Son, 12mo, cloth, 2s. eccentric times gone by. The frightful and need- ‘osity, attaches to Mr. Millais’s veuntaalll rd 
wins (C. R.) Vacation Tour, Rost 8vo, cloth 10s, 6d. lessly multiplied medieval paintings of Meister von The Re ys 9 82), ‘Sis chee io tik eaath yr postr 
iar Sipdukocn, Ged cities talent 108.64. | Tiesborn, purchased last year with the Kriiger e Rescue (282). The story is told most effectually distin 
. ’ , , » 28. : . F at a single glance; its first impression, however, is succet 
collection, are obvious evidences of a false taste, lichtl f Se tiie Me ifest strin hich 
aa ees ——~ | Bnd give encouragement to a school of art which | ® fe pry pipet: oF iy dene eum : r ch 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. all wht st Ruskin and a few crazy disciples unite pines ied-ibeen decful denen f deal ve limit 
in condemning. setae , 
To the Bt of th Literary Gast _— epee 
obj ; ) 
Sir,— Much is said about the National Gallery, other artists of genius, he teaches his spectators to large 
and the Trustees have been rather unceremoniously SS ee ,_ | see objects and effects ‘little noticed before ; he com- accor 
dealt with, although in all probability. their func- | Now that the great artistic event of the year is pels them to acknowledge the truth of the facts he in his 
tions would, if under judicious advice, tend quite | fairly over, and the expectations it has excited have | 


presents, but perhaps does not altogether consult 
as well or better than any other to secure fine | been sufficiently gratified amongst the earliest | their complacent feelings by thrusting them » 
pictures for the National Gallery, and at a much | visitors, who are generally those of the art-loving powerfully on the attention. We are tempted to 
smaller expense to the country. public best qualified to judge of its merits—the | exclaim, We know all this already, then why fore 
The common-sense question of a National Gal- | result, so far as it may be gathered from general | i¢ strongly on our notice? If simply to show the 
lery is this,—Can it give pleasure, amusement, in- | report, may be stated with some degree of cer- | skili and resources of the artist, we acknowledge 
struction, and cultivate taste in amateurs, profes- | tainty. And we think there is little doubt that | them to their full extent; if, however, to heighten 
sors, and the public? those who look for the excitement of a dazzling | the sentiment, then we say so much fire-light, » 
It may do this, if very superior works of art con- | display of beauties and novelties will feel them- 
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much admirable painting of glowing linen and flesh, the a 
stitute the collection,—not a mere chronological | selves disappointed ; whilst to a less superficial and | ig not necessary. The single face of the joyow for st 
and wearying succession of examples from various | cursory class of observers, the objects of interest | mother conveys it all,—a face radiant with happi- M 
schools; the latter belongs to a museum of anti- | are perhaps more than usually numerous. Whilst | ness amidst terror, ruin, and dismay the most size | 
quities, the former to the purpose of information— | works by artists of the first name are rare and | awful and confounding. In this expression ve The J 
religious, moral, historic, artistic,—and to establish | generally unimportant, not a few curiosities, ex- imagine the true genius of the composition to reside, and 
a fine taste, by which the eccentricities of artists | periments, and changes are to be met with in | the rest is all vigorous and powerful rendering of | exceé 
and the extravagant fancy of individuals cannot | other quarters. Of these the most remarkable | mere materials. Nor is the effect of the outline exter 
so easily be tolerated. instance is the work of Mr. Leighton, The Pro- pleasing, as far as respects the legs of the children. tains 

This might be done without a tedious history of | cession of Cimabue and his Madonna in the | Here we have a little of the old spirit of the pre arral 
the art, as exists in the Gallery of Berlin, the least | streets of Florence (569), an artist hitherto un- | Raffaellite school breaking out,—a protest against with 
interesting to the public of all the galleries in | known to fame, which is painted in a style, not | respectable and well-established rules of propriety arow 
Europe. only uncommon, but, as every one wo ld have and elegance, with puritanical appeals to the simple : front 

That the National Gallery of Britain is not as per- | thought, barely tolerable in these days. But | crudities of nature. The final result of this work, [7 (126) 
fect as it might be, results from a want of judicious | every period of historical art seems destined to | which is not, however, to be dismissed lightly, # the s 
decision in the purchasers of pictures for the collec- | have its modern interpreter and imitator, and the having evidently occupied much thought andlabou, | done 
tion. Ifthe Trustees fixed on six eminent artists | success with which the style of Andrea Mantegna | must be considered as unfavourable in itself, 3 the 
and six picture-dealers of repute to give their | has been here imitated is surprising. As the pro- | it furnishes additional proof, if any were of th 
opinions on every work to be purchased, much in- | cession moves before the spectator, every variety | of the powers of its author. exec 
formation might be gained by the Trustees. The | of figure, age, costume, sentiment, and occupation Passing from these to works of less marked M 
artists to give their opinion as to the excellence and | has been ingeniously had recourse to, to vary the novelty, Mr. D. Roberts’s Rome (594) is a picture reali 
the originality of the work ; the dealers to state | monotony, and is contrived so as to furnish to the | more conspicuous from it diniensions than re 
their opinion as to the masters and the history of | spectator scarcely less interest and instruction than tinguished for any particular feature of unusual er gate 
the picture. In both cases each individual should | a copy of the old masters would have done. The | cellence. The range of the Alban hills is ted whic 
give his judgment in writing and alone. This must | device of the extended barrier relieves the long up with the ‘ sunset’s glow,” splendid indeed, but com 
prevent the recurrence of such mistakes as have | array of figures, and obviates the difficulty of an | not unusual in the works of the painter, and Bue 
occurred. intermediate distance; whilst spires, roofs, tree- | buildings of the imperial city have been pros 

To place before the public and artists a bad work | tops, and distant mountains carry the eye onward, | with the accuracy of a topographer. i 
is injurious to the taste of the country, and injurious | through the regions of the air, in an effect of| Mr. Solomon Hart, the Professor of Paintin, only 
to the reputation of the artist, for the picture may | perspective which is not immediately perceived. | on the other hand, has taken a more elevated 4 a 
be a copy, may be ruined by bad restoration, and | Here, perhaps, in the profusion with which these | than usual in his grand work, The Captivity of i 
may impress the spectator with a false notion of | objects have been introduced, the artist has been | Eccelino (225). Fine contrasts are presented in 2 Teve 
the master; for instances look to the Perugino, | unable altogether to resist the suggestions of mo- | the numerous figures that make up this group — 
the Magdalen by Guido, the Tribute Money by | dern taste ; but even in this respect the effect of separated from each other, and standing at varios gor 
Titian, in the National Gallery. If such specimens | antiquity has been but little disturbed. The draw- | distances in the composition with remarkab ai 
only could be obtained, it is better to be without ing of the figures is one of the admirable points of | tinctness and depth, under the effects of eye N 
them, and but ordinary justice that the public | this picture, which becomes more interesting as ex- | difficult but admirably managed arrangement, ~ 
should rest rather on the reported abilities of these | amination reveals the study of the artist ; and it is light and shade, The countenance of - a 
masters than be led astray in their judgment by | satisfactory to know that it has found its way into | exhibits an Italian beauty of feature, not f 

such bad examples, even if such pictures be original. | Her Majesty's collection at the price of 600. ing the vices which stained his soul, and faintly inte 
The history of the art of painting, that is, the In Mr. Maclise’s very eminent production from | exhibit themselves in his face; the of P 
progress of the art, is not the art itself; it is the | As You Like It (78), we have all his demonstrative | attendant knights, the monk, and the erg oft 
" art we want, to delight, to instruct, and prevent | power, not scattered over a wide and glittering sur- | treated with a breadth which raises them out of ‘ss 
_ taste. It — be — what is taste? fc a ngs into - group of some ten prin- | class of individuals into that of mar tie pes 
e answer is, in which an enormous majority | cipal figures, which not only give an epitome of his figures. ual dignity and largeness ° 
of the world has concurred. varied resouroee, but seem to enabrace them all in a | sala le oe from Othello (i ‘ou 
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where the art of arranging a variety of tints in the 
robe of Othello has been carried out with a skill 
which, in only falling short of absolute perfection, 
shows how much has been accomplished, and the 
difficulties of the undertaking ; whilst the hand of 
Cassio leaves nothing to be desired, either in shape, 
position, or colouring. These are indeed only in- 
stances taken at random from the merits of these 

intings, where the recurrence to first principles 
is obvious, and gives them an immediate promi- 


nence. 

Little of novelty is to be observed in the Presi- 
dent’s Beatrice (120). The same delicacy of 
colouring, peculiarity of form, and uncertainty of 
expression, has been exhibited on numberless occa- 
sions previously. 

Mr. Herbert’s Lear und Cordelia (149) is in a 
style which numerous modern examples, domestic 
and foreign, assign to the particular department 
of fresco, and possibly the necessities of the mate- 
rials may influence the style and even the expres- 
sion of the composition. But whilst the breadth 
of drawing, and the ingenious disposition of 
distinct unmodified masses of colour, have here 
succeeded in obtaining a purity and simplicity 
which is unrivalled, they rather fail in giving 
depth and intensity to theemotions. Yet the sub- 
limities of high-art have been here successfully 
reached. ; 

Clarkson Stanfield is in all his strength in the 
large picture, St. Sebastian (545). The artist here 
accomplishes the rare success of forgetting himself 
in his subject, and neglecting every opportunity 
for displaying brilliancies of execution, relates a 
faet of history with a minuteness of detail as to 
natural and local features, and a combination of 
probable though imaginary incidents, which show 
his devotedness to the simple narrative of the 
event he has selected. In carrying out this 
design, it is needless to remark how the accom- 
plished skill of his execution assists the thought of 
the artist, who has filled his canvas with subjects 
for study and observation. 

_Mr. W. P. Frith has three subjects of small 
size but elaborate execution ; one only of which, 
The Lovers (126), amounts to a group of figures, 
and that, as its name would intimate, does not 
exceed the dual number. But though limited in 
extent of composition, each of these subjects con- 
tains in it a world of careful study and ingenious 
arrangement. The airy figure of Maria (108), 
with the exquisite play of light and shade thrown 
around not only it, but the foliage beside and in 
front, are no less gratifying than the pair of Lovers 
(126), where, however, the dresses monopolize 
the spectator’s attention, as they appear to have 
done the care of theartist. At the Opera (305), is 
the third figure, more distinct as to the character 
of the features, and no less crisp and fresh in the 
execution. 

Mr. Egg, besides a work (136) in which} the 
realities of degraded misery, as exhibited among the 
peasantry of Ireland, are presented with an tinmiti- 
gated force, wholly alien to the spirit of the verse 
Which illustrates them, has a subject of far greater 
compass and success in his Life and Death of 
Buckingham (349). In the former of these scenes 
We can only repeat the remark, that the extraordi- 
nary amount of success that has been obtained 
only opens the eyes of the spectator to what has, 
perhaps necessarily, been left undone. But thou; 
the source of the light that illuminates rm 
revellers is not very evident—some of the colour 
Seems uncertain—and the standing figure with the 
glove in his hand is at first sight indistinct, there 
's 4 profusion of subject.and action in this picture 
| wey will repay the most attentive consideration. 

or is the contrast less striking, of the same figure 
pr cog its brilliancy and stretched on the bed 


, eaally watadule ire subject, and of historical 

e important, is Mr. Cope’s Rojal 
tld ative is oe Cuts (161). "The figure 
¢ ess who is discovered lying dead, appears 
petra full light of an open widee which Soowe 
towards the spectator the shadows of the 
‘Quards and the young prince entering, Tlie light 





and shade upon these figures has been a subject 
of especial care to the artist. Consolation (69) 
relates to a subject too painfully near the truths of 
actual modern life to be suited for the illustration 
of painting—an art that must have some hold upon 
the imagination, either joyous or pensive. Buta 
widowed mother, with the map of Sebastopol be- 
fore her, and her infant endeavouring to stanch 
her tears, is a subject too sensitive and real for the 
treatment of the artist. Penseroso (201) is a 
charming head, where the reflection of the light 
within the hood is rendered with much skill and 
effect. 

Mr. Dyce’s solitary picture, Christabel (181), in 
a medieval manner not wholly unsuited to the 
character of the poem, has yet but little of the 
picturesque and natural style which forms the 
principal recommendation of Coleridge’s verse. 

Mr. Goodall’s Arrest of a Peasant Royalist (402), 
displays not only much contrast of character, but 
a thorough power of adopting the attitudes and 
costumes of French soldiery and peasants, Not 
only in dress and figure, but in the very expression 
of sentiment, the national character has been re- 
tained. 

Mr. Poole, in a picture upon a large scale, en- 
titled The Seventh Day of the Decameron (457), 
represents a large party of the heroes and heroines 
of that composition, grouped in picturesque attitudes, 
where all colour is lost in a haze of warm twilight, 
which envelopes the scene in a mystical ob- 
scurity. 

By Mr. Hollins, whose death was recorded some 
time since, besides a portrait of The Karl of Gains- 
borough (135), a small and highly-finished portrait 
of Ada, daughter of Edward Kirby (254), attests 
his skill of treatment, though the attitude of the 
figure is a little inelegant. 

Mr, Webster is again unrivalled in his pictures 
of children. Spring (103) represents a group in 
the varied occupations and amusements of that 
age; and A Race (182) exhibits similar charac- 
teristics. : 

In landscape Mr. Creswick is a larger contributor 
than in several past years. The Nearest Way in 
Summer-Time (440), to which Mr. Ansdell has 
contributed the horses and figures, is one of the 
largest of them, with every characteristic of his 
style rendered with all the freedom, and something 
of the laxity, of an accomplished and favourite 
hand. Morning (65) is a composition studied from 
the effects of early life; to which Afternoon (94) 
furnishes a contrast, not in name only, but in 
warmth of colour and truth of tone. 

Mr. Danby signalizes himself by some composi- 
tions of unusually florid character. A Party of 
Pleaswre on the Lake of Wallenstadt (46) has a rich 
purple glow, to which the artist’s admirers have 
been long familiar, and which conveys a volup- 
tuous enjoyment quite in keeping with the scene ; 
though its solemn tone is rather marred by the 
solitary black bottle which breaks the mirror of the 
Alpine lake in the foreground. 

Messrs. Lee and Redgrave also appear, the for- 
mer with increased strength, and the latter in the 
minute style of painting foliage, which he has 
adopted of late years. 

Amongst the many valuable productions by 
artists not of the Academy, besides those men- 
tioned, Mr. Dobson’s The Almsdeeds of Dorcas 
(379), Mr. Le Jeune’s interesting group of chil- 
dren, The See-saw (63), and an interior, telling 
with great force and beauty, a simple tale in a 
most obvious and touching manner, by Mr. T. 
Faed, called The Mitherless Bairn (141), are 
among the most remarkable. 

Amongst the portraits, a melancholy interest 
attaches to the admirable likeness of Sir Robert H. 
Inglis (159), by Richmond, from the circumstance 
of the lamented death of this eminent and learned 
person on the Saturday before the opening of the 
Exhibition. His name stands, moreover, among 
the Honorary Members of the Academy, in the 
character—we presume a perfectly complimentary 
one—of “ Antiquary’” to that institution. 


Eas 











TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


Ir is with much pleasure we are enabled to con- 
tradict a report, to which we last week gave too 
ready credence, to the effect that the late wealthy 
geologist, Mr. G. B. Greenough, had left no part 
of his fortune to science. We have authority for 
stating that he has-bequeathed his valuable collec- 
tions of geological and geographical maps to the 
a and Geographical Societies, and a sum 
of 500/. with each, to defray the expense of their 
arrangement. We must confess to having enter- 
tained a conviction for some time past, that more 
should be expected in the form of bequests from 
the patrons of science than has been as yet given 
to the learned societies. 

The first number of a new periodical, ‘The 
Quarterly Journal of Pure and Applied Mathe- 
matics (John W. Parker and Son), is a most 
auspicious commencement of a work, which, if sus- 
tained with equal ability, will be honourable to the 
conductors and beneficial to science. It is scarcely 
creditable to English mathematicians that they 
have not hitherto had a Journal specially devoted 
to their studies, although the ‘Cambridge’ and the 
‘Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical Journals’ 
did for a time show that the faultlay notin deficiency 
of zeal and ability in the contributors, but in the 
insufficient support of the public. We hope that 
the wider diffusion during late years of a taste for 
mathematical science, as well as the extensions 
that have taken place in its powers and applications, 
will secure for the present Journal a greater and 
more continuous support. To secure a certain 
amount of popular interest, as well as to sustain 
the high scientific value of the work, we would 
suggest to the editors to give sufficient prominence 
to the department under the head of Miscellanea, 
and also to encourage correspondence, for which 
we observe provision is made. h number 
might contain ‘Mathematical Notes and Queries,’ 
and thus maintain an interest with contributors 
not aspiring to more formal communications. Some 
of the papers in this number are of a high order, 
and on important subjects. The title-page bears 
the names of J. J. Silvester, M.A., F.R.S., late 
Professor in University College, London, N. M. 
Ferrers, M.A., Professor Stokes, of Cambridge, 
F.R.S., A. Cayley, M.A., F.R.S., and M. 
Hermite, corresponding editor in Paris, an edito- 
rial staff affording sufficient guarantee for the 
manner in which the work will be conducted. 
Besides papers by the editors, there are, among 
names of distinguished contributors to the present 
number, those of Professor Thomson of Glasgow, 
and Professor De Morgan of London University. 

The death of Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Bart., 
which took place last week, at the age of sixty-nine, 
is an event universally regretted. Although not 
known as an author, his name has always 
much mixed up with the interests of literature and 
of science. His political career it is out of our 
province to refer to. In the Church asin the State 
he was a model representative of the old Oxford 
school, of a greatly better order than those de- 
scribed by Gibbon as ‘‘steeped in port and pre- 
judice!” Sir Robert Inglis was a Trustee of the 
British Museum, and was actively attentive to his 
duties. He was a Fellow of the Royal Society ; 
and in the proceedings of the British Association, 
of the Society of Antiquaries, the Society of Arts, 
and other institutions, he took a prominent part. 
As a fact illustrative of his position and character, 
may be mentioned his being called to the chair at 
the late meeting of the Literary Fund, where a 
stormy discussion was anticipated, the members 
wisely judging it expedient to have, as moderator 
of their debates, a man of such dignified urbanity 
and imperturbable suavity of temper. 

To our obituary record we have also to add the 
name of Sir George Head, author of several valu- 
able works on colonial affairs, especially relating to 
Canada, where he was long resident. He was 
elder brother of the late Governor of Canada, Sir 
Francis Bond Head. In early life Sir George 
was in the Peninsular war, in the Commissariat, 
and afterwards was stationed in different colo- 
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nies in the same department. The death of John 
Wilson, whose sea pieces are of remarkable excel- 
lence, has recently been announced. 

The Surrey Archeological Society, which, 
though only a twelvemonth old, numbers 417 mem- 
bers, had a most agreeable meeting on the 27th 
ultimo at Chertsey. The chief object of attrac- 
tion in this locality was the site of the ancient 
Monastic Abbey of Chertsey, and an ingenious 
paper, in which it was described as having been one 
of the oldest religious establishments in the country, 
being traced to the seventh century, was read to the 
meeting by Mr. Powell. Nothing remains of the 
original structure above the surface, except some 
portions of wall, but the Council of the Society 
went to the expense of making some excavations on 
a plot of ground which is presumed to have been 
the site of the South Transept of the Abbey, and 
their search was rewarded by the discovery of four 
stone coffins of ancient form and great solidity, 
each containing a skeleton presumed to have been 
the remains of abbots. Papers were also read by 
the Rev. C. Boutell on a series of ornamental tiles, 
discovered in making the excavations, and of 
which an admirable collection. of drawings was 
exhibited; and by Mr. Corner ‘On an Anglo- 
Saxon Grant of Land made by Alfred the Great to 
Chertsey Abbey.’ An interesting collection of 
general antiquities was formed in the Town Hall, 
and these were visited on the day after the meeting 
by more than a thousand persons residing in 
Chertsey and the vicinity. Another object of 
attraction was the house in which “ the last accents 
flowed from Cowley’s tongue.” The local gather- 
ings of ladies and gentlemen, all animated by the 
same sympathetic expression of taste and pursuits, 
are extremely rational and pleasant. These Surrey 
Archeological Society, through the judicious 
services of Mr. G. B. Webb, as Secretary, pro- 
mises to attain an eminent position among kindred 
associations, and we shall look with interest ‘to 
its contributions to antiquarian literature. Its next 
county meeting is to be held in the last week of 
June, at Guildford. 

The Council of the Camden Society have issued 
a report of their proceedings during the past year, 
by which it appears that the income of the Society 
has much exceeded its expenditure, and it is sug- 
gested that, with this surplus and a portion of the 
funded capital, the much desired catalogue of the 
Society's publications might be printed. With 
the view, on the one hand, of making the vast 
mass of historical materials to be found in the pub- 
lications of the Society more easily accessible, and, 
on the other hand, of giving completeness to the long 
series of works already published, the Council have 
under consideration the subject of publishing a 
copious and well-digested general index. The ex- 
pense of this will of course depend upon the detail 
with which it is worked out, and if, like Mr. 
Panizzi’s catalogue, it is entered upon with too 
detailed views, it will cost a great deal of money, and 
never be completed. The Council will doubtless be 
guided by the best experience, and undertake no 
more than they have funds for doing well and 
promptly. The publications issued during the past 
year are—I. Grants, &c. from the Crown during 
the Reign of Edward the Fifth, from the original 
Docket- book, MS. Harl. 483. And two Speeches 
for opening Parliament, by John Russell, Bishop 
of Lincoln, Lord Chancellor ; with an Historical 
Introduction, by John Gough Nichols, Esq. And 
II. The Camden Miscellany, Volume the Third, 
containing—1. Papers relating to Proceedings in 
the County of Kent, 1642-46. Edited by Richard 
Almack, Esq. 2. Historical Poems of the Six- 
teenth Century. From the Norfolk MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library. Edited by J. Payne Collier, 

. 8. A Relation of Abuses committed against 
the Commonwealth, 1629. Edited by Sir Frede- 
rick Madden. 4. Inventory of the Wardrobe, 
Plate, &c., of Henry FitzRoy, Duke of Richmond 
and Somerset ; and an Inventory of the Wardrobe, 
&c. of Katharine of Arragon, at Baynard’s Castle. 
With a Memoir, and several original Letters of the 
Duke of Richmond. Edited by John Gough 
Nichols, Esq. These will shortly be followed by— 


1. The Household Roll of Richard Swinfield, 
Bishop of Hereford, in the years 1289 and 1290. 
Edited by Rev. John Webb, M.A. Vol. II. com- 
pleting the work. 2. Extent of the estates of the 
Hospitalers in England. Taken under the direc- 
tion of Prior Philip de Thame, A.D. 1338, from 
the original in the Public Library at Malta. 
Edited by the Rev. Lambert B. Larking, M.A. 
And 8. The valuable transcripts of the Diplomatic 
Correspondence of Mons. d’Inteville, Mons. de 
Chatillon, and Mons. de Marillac, successively 
French Ambassadors in England during the Reign 
of Henry VIII., which have been placed in the 
hands of his Excellency M. Van de Weyer, the 
Belgian Minister, who has kindly undertaken to 
edit them. The Council have added to the list of 
suggested publications—A Diary of Mr. Henry 
Townsend, of Elmley Court, Worcester, forthe years 
1640-42,1656-61, from the original MS. in the pos- 
session of Sir T. Phillipps, Bart. To be edited by 
Mrs. Mary Anne Everett Green. Diary of Mr. 
Rouse, from 1625 to 1648, from a MS. in the posses- 
sion of Dawson Turner, Esq. To be edited by Mrs 
Mary Anne Everett Green. An English Chro- 
nicle of the Reigns of Richard II., Henry IV., 
Henry V., and Henry VI. To be edited by the 
Rev. J. Silvester Davies, M.A., from the original 
MS. in his own possession; and several other 
valuable suggestions are under consideration. 

Some time since a meeting of the subscribers of 
the Norwich Public Library was held to consider 
the position of the Institution, dissatisfaction being 
expressed in some quarters as to the management. 
A sub-committee was appointed to inquire into the 
Society’s affairs, and in their report, which has 
been circulated during the last few days, we find 
two recommendations—first, that the class of books 
purchased should be of a higher character; and, 
secondly, that the expenditure should be diminished 
as much as possible. It does not appear, however, 
that the financial position of the Institution is‘so 
bad as it was supposed to be. It is curious to 
observe the description of books purchased during 
the last five years :—romances (amount expended 
for), 1767. 19s. ; works onhistory, 641. 8s. 6d. ; bio- 
graphy, 62/. 9s. 6d. ; travels, 617. 18s. 6d. ; polite 
literature, 537. 2s. 6d.: natural history, 3/. 1s. 
poetry, 2/. 7s. 6d. ; arts and sciences, 1/. 8s. 6d. ; 
divinity, 5s. 8d. ; miscellaneous, 2/. 5s. The Nor- 
folk and Norwich Literary Institution being in a 
more prosperous condition, some parties are 
anxious that the Library should be amalgamated 
with it; but the report does not recommend the 
adoption of such a course. All provincial lite- 
rary societies are suffering more or less from the 
great increase of private book-clubs, and the large 
supply of new publications furnished by London 
libraries, 

The statue of Campbell, the poet, by William 
Calder Marshall, R.A., has at length been placed 
in Westminster Abbey, and it is gratifying to add 
that the ecclesiastical authorities have in this in- 
stance foregone the usual fees. These amounted to 
about 200U., and the subscription money was already 
much below the sculptor’s just claim, to whom, 
therefore, honour is due for the public spirit with 
which he completed his work, in face of the diffi- 
culties that delayed the carrying out of the design. 
It will be remembered that an application to Go- 
vernment for interference with the cathedral au- 
thorities, or for a grant to satisfy their demands, 
was made last year, when the official reply was 
that the fees went to the repair of the Abbey. 
This it appears is not the case, the money thus 
obtained going to the payment of the vergers and 
other attendants. In the case of private memo- 
rials, it is fair that those who seek a place in the 
Abbey should pay for their ambition ; but for the 
statues of public men, and for national monuments, 
it is not right that any ecclesiastical claim should 
be admitted, and the Government ought to inter- 
fere to prevent its recurrence. The right to do so 
is not questioned, since the desire of the Parliament 
that those who have rendered distinguished services 
to the State should be buried in Westminster Abbey 
or in St. Paul’s, has always been attended to. 





The statue of Lord Mansfield, by Baily, R.A., 














has this week been placed in its niche in the vex. 
bule of the New Palace at Westminster, 

The Duke of Argyll presided at the 
meeting of the British and Foreign School So¢j 
held this week at the Society’s house in the Boron 
Road. The distinctive principle of the schook 
connexion with this Society is that religi i 
united with secular training, but the Bible soy 
is the text-book, ail catechisms and creeds of 
ticular churches being excluded. In the 
of the Duke of Argyll, the sufficiency of the Serp 
tures as the basis of religious instruction yy 
maintained, as it was by Lord John Russ i 
his speech last year at the anniversary mectin, 
The report of the Society was satisfactory, bothy 
to its work and its finances. 

The Education Bill of Lord John Russell hy 
been postponed until the House of Commons cong 
to some decision on the measure introduced by § 
John Pakington. The Lord Advocate’s Scoitis 
Education Bill has passed the second readi hy 
210 against 171, the votes of the Scotch menben 
being 33 for and 13 against. A similar Bill ly 
year was thrown out by a very narrow majority, 
though the Scotch votes were 36 for and only If 
against. In the division last Friday night on ths 
Bill, Mr. Macaulay, who has very rarely been in J 
the House lately, was present, and voted in te | 
majority. 

Messrs. Puttick and Simpson announce forsk 
by auction next week, commencing on the lft, 
the library of the late Richard John Smith, By, 7 
better known as “O. Smith” of the Adehhi (7 
Theatre. We were aware of the literary purus | 
and accomplishments of Mr. Smith, but didm © 
know he was so zealous a collector of rar mi 
remarkable books and engravings as the contas 7 
of the published catalogue reveal. The librayir 7 
cludes many illustrated works on antiquities, at, 
and costume, besides a large and well-selected at 
lection of volumes on the drama and general liter 
ture. Among the dramatic miscellanies are ot | 
lections for a history of the stage, in twenty quit [ 
volumes, the result of many years’ labour andr | 
search. Mr. Smith had also projected a wokm | 
the ‘ History of Costume,’ for which the works © 
that department of his library were procured. Tk | 
collection of engravings illustrative of Garrick a 
his contemporaries possesses much interestand valu, 
and we should be sorry to see it dispersed. Fer 
would have supposed that the ragged villain of th 
stage was in private life a laborious student al 
accomplished man of letters. Among othersalesd 
literary property by the same agents, is the copy 
right of the ‘ New Quarterly Review.” : 

The return of Capt, Collinson this week withtie 7 
Enterprise, after an absence of more than fre |= 
years, brings the history of arctic explorationtos 
close, so far as the ships of this country arect 
cerned, and puts a satisfactory termination to the 
anxieties that were entertained for his safety. We 
regret to hear, however, that quarrels of a sens 
nature have arisen between himself and part hi 
crew. All the executive officers have been bi 
home under arrest, and several court-martial 
talked of. 

The season of Flower Shows has comment 
this week with great brilliancy and fashion. 4 
the first summer meeting of the Horticultonl 
Society on Tuesday, the Azaleas, Rhododendr 
Geraniums, Cinerarias, and Pansies were pattitt 
larly fine, and there was a magnificent digphay ¢ ; 
Fruit. At the Botanic Gardens, Regent's Put 
on the following day, the splendid exhibitio * 
tracted the usual crowd of amateurs and — 
and great things are expected at the first 
next week of the Horticultural Society, wi! y 
the accommodation of metropolitan visitors, #¥ 
held in the grounds of Gore House, Kensingi 

A misprint in our last number made us sf 
negotiations are on foot between France 
land for the conclusion of a a i 
tection of literary and artistic property. 
have been France and Spain. <A treaty df te 
_— between France and England was conelode! 
a long time ago. 

Mr. huoae Petermann has been made Dott 
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of Philosophy and Professor of Geography, honours 
he fully deserves. ; 
The committee of the friends of the late Sir 
Henry Bishop have continued their generous exer- 
tions for the benefit of those members of his family 
who have been left unprovided for. The subscrip- 
tion list includes the names of Lords Westmoreland, 
Howe, Cawdor, Lansdowne, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Professor Taylor of Gresham College, Sir 
George Smart, Mr. Costa, Mr. Godfrey, band- 
master of the Coldstream Guards, and many other 
professional men, as well as wealthy patrons and 
lovers of art. A grand concert was to have been 
given next month in Covent Garden theatre, when 
the most eminent of our English vocalists volun- 
teered their services ; but it will be seen, from an 
advertisement in our paper of to-day, that a mem- 
ber of Sir H. Bishop’s family, counting on aid from 
other relatives, has relieved the Committee of their 
benevolent charge, and the concerts, and other 
arrangements for public charity, are no longer re- 
uired, 


: The first Report of the Postmaster-General on 
the Post Office, presented to both Houses of Par- 
liament by command of Her Majesty, is in all 

a most complete and satisfactory docu- 
ment, A historical summary is given of the postal 
service of this country, from its first establishment 
to the present time. Details are then given of the 
recent improvements and of the existing arrange- 
ments, with remarks and suggestions. An appendix 
contains miscellaneous papers and documents on 
various subjects connected with the different 
branches of the postal service. In an establish- 
ment of such vast magnitude, occasional causes of 
complaint will occur under the best management ; 
but of some of these satisfactory explanations are 
offered, and no one can read this Report without 
being convinced that no department of the public 
service is more efficiently conducted, and that, if 
other national institutions were under as good 
direction as the Post Office, there would be little 
outery for ‘‘administrative reform,” and the revenue 
of the country, as well as the interests of the people, 
would be greatly promoted. 

A correspondent writes from Holland, “Iam 
happy to inform you that the experiments to 
establish Quina plantations in Java, as first sug- 
gested by Professer Miquel of Amsterdam, havebeen 
completely successful. The young plantations 
established in the mountains thrive extremely well. 
Lately M. Hass Karl arrived in Java with a whole 
shipload full of young _ and seeds from Peru, 
so that in some years Java will be able to supply 
almost as much Quina bark as is wanted, which is 
the more a matter of congratulation, as the Quina 
forests in South America are fast approaching their 
entire extermination.”’ 

Verdi's It Trovatore was produced on Thursday 
evening at the Royal Italian Opera, ina stylewhich 
merited the brilliant success with which it was re- 
ceived. The mise en scene was of the most imposing 
kind, and everything was provided to secure the 
finest stage effects. The dramatic displays were of 
4 high order, more so, indeed, than have been wit- 
nessed on any occasion of late years, excepting in 
some detached scenes in which Grisi and Mario 
achieved some of their greatest triumphs. With such 
artistsas Madame Viardot, Mdlle. Jenny Ney, Tam- 
berlik, and Graziani, who sustained the principal 
Parts, and all of whom put forth their greatest 
efforts, an opera of less merit than this of Verdi 
could scarcely fail of being successful. The story 
18 too long and complicated to tell in order, but 

mention of the chief characters will indicate 
the substance of the plot. Azucena (Viardot), 
4 Spanish gipsy, whose mother has been burnt as 
4 witch by the father of Count di Lwna (Graziani), 
Wane and steals Manrico (Tamberlik), the 
‘other of the Count, intending to destroy him. 
with grief at the loss of her mother, she 

hrows her own child into the fire instead of Man- 
reo, who, on her reason returning, is spared, and 
Mowght up as her own son. A more terrible form 
revenge is afterwards provided. Manrico, on 
reaching manhood, after various adventures, ap- 
Pears in the retinue of the Count, and is his rival 





in the affections of Leonora (Ney). Azucena, fall- 
ing into the hands of the Count, is about to meet 
the fate of her mother, when she appeals to Mau- 
vico as her son to rescue her. The Count resolves 
to take vengeance on both,—on the gipsy for de- 
stroying his brother, as he supposed, and on Man- 
rico for interfering with his love. Leonora obtains 
pardon for Manrico on condition of yielding to the 
Count, but at that moment she secretly drinks 
poison, and the Count in his rage orders Maurico 
to be executed, which is done, while Leonora has 
time before her death to tell him that it his own 
brother he has killed, and the closing scene leaves 
the Count in an agony of vexation at his loss of 
Leonora, and of horror at his fratricide. This tragic 
tale is not very simply or skilfully told, but some 
of the scenes are very striking, and are represented 
with much dramatic power. Madame Viardot’s 
performance of the gipsy mother is admirable 
throughout, and that of Mdlle. Ney, as Leonora, 
is highly touching and impassioned, especially in 
the closing scene. Of the music of the opera, we 
must pronounce it the best work that Verdi has 
yet composed. There is want of originality, and 
too much tendency to spasmodic effects and noisy 
demonstrations, but there are some unusually fine 
passages, which raise the whole far above medi- 
ocrity. The finest of all is that in the last act, 
where Manrico is in the dungeon, and Leonora 
hears him from the outside, and responds to his 
affectionate farewell, while a chorus of monks sing 
a miserere for the soul about to depart. The blend- 
ing of various melodies is here original and striking, 
and the harmony is managed with the greatest 
skill. Although this passage was long, it was 
unanimously encored, an honour conferred on only 
one other passage during the evening, where an 
aria of chaste and simple melody, 1 balen di suo 
sorreso, was finely given by Graziani, whose posi- 
tion is now firmly established as a first-class bari- 
tone singer and a good actor. The gipsy scenes in 
the second act are extremely animated and expres- 
sive, both in the music and acting. The spirit and 
skill of Mdlle. Ney, as Leonora, must have surprised 
those who formed a judgment of her from her ap- 
pearance in Fidelio, a part not adapted for her 
powers. Herperformance in //7rovatore justifies all 
the reputation with which she came to this country. 
The other parts were well sustained, and the ‘hile 
opera gave satisfaction to a crowded audience, 
among whom we observed many distinguished 
artists, as well as the usual frequenters of the 
house. Last Saturday Lablache made his rea 
pearance as Doctor Dulcamara in Donizetti's 
L Elisir d Amore, the great basso looking as portly, 
and singing as sonorously, if not as skilfully as 
ever. His representation of the quack doctor is 
a very different idea from that of Ronconi, but 
capital of its kind. The Nemorino of Gardoni and 
the Adina of Bosio cannot be surpassed on the 
stage at present, in appearance and acting as well 
as singing, and the charming morceaux of this 
opera were never heard to better advantage. To- 
night Verdi’s I Trovatore is to be repeated. 

AtDrury Lane, Donizetti’s Don Pasquale has this 
week been admirably performed, Madame Gassier’s 
Norina being a highly artistic display, the Don 
Pasquale of Susini, the Malatesta of Gassier, 
and Ernesto of Bettini, being also most effectively 
sustained. 

Wagner's Tannhiiuser was lately produced for 
the first time at the Theatre Royal, Hanover. 
After the second act the king sent for all the chief 
performers in their full costume to his royal box, 
when he rose and thanked them for the “‘ beautiful 
execution of the charming music.” He seemed 
to have been quite captivated. As Hanover was 
one of the towns in Germany in which Wagner’s 
music was until lately ‘‘snobbed,” the admirers 
of Wagner consider this demonstration as a great 
triumph, especially as the blind King of Hanover 
is cénsidered a very good amateur musician, and 
has himself composed some pieces of music. 
Beethoven’s Fidelio was a long time looked upon 
as perfect trash ; the first overture (Leonora) was 
pronounced quite a failure, and the innovations 





introduced throughout the opera of such a 


nature that they set all established rules at 
defiance. What do we now say? How cautious 
critics ought to be before they finally condemn 
anything new ! 

A grand Te Deum, composed by Berlioz, was 
executed a few days ago in the church of Saint 
Eustache at Paris. One hundred and sixty in- 
strumentalists, two choruses, each of one hundred 
male and female voices, and a supplemental chorus 
of six hundred children, took part in it. It dis- 
plays all the beauties and defects of Berlioz’s style 
—boldness of conception, grandeur of execution, 
with a rather marked tendency to mere noisiness. 
It was, however, immensely admired, malgre cer- 
tain imperfections arising from the immense diffi- 
culty of conducting such a multitude of execu- 
tants. The Ze Deum consists of seven morceaux, 
one of which is a march. 

Signor Bottesini has returned to this country 
after more than two years’ absence, and performed 
with much skill and taste a concerto of his own 
composition, at the concert of the Musical Union, 
conducted by Mr. Alfred Mellon, at St. Martin’s 
Hall, on Tuesday evening. 

The new opera of Auber, about to be produced 
at the Opéra Comique at Paris, is to be called 
Jenny Bell. 

Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley, Bart., Mus. Doc. 
and M.A. of Christ Church, has been nominated 
by the Proctors successor of the late Sir Henry 
Bishop in the Professorship of Music at Oxford. 

At the Haymarket, Mr. Buckstone’s version of 
Victor Hugo’s Angelo, under the title of The 
Actress of Padua, gives good scope for the ener- 
getic and impassioned acting of Miss Cushman, in 
the character of Tisbe. At the Olympic the musi- 
cal burletta of The Welsh Girl is revived, in which 
Miss Fanny Ternan’s graceful and spirited per- 
formance is the chief attraction. Mr. Phelps is 
engaged at the Surrey, and Mr. Wright is on his 
old stage at the Adelphi, 

Last week Mr. Albert Smith reached the thou- 
sandth of his ascents of Mont Blanc, or, as most 
of the journals expressed it, ‘‘ completed the first 
millennial period of his entertainment.” With his 
usual gallantry and tact, Mr. Smith presented 
every lady present with a handsome bouquet in 
token of the event, and with his usual wit he made 
allusion to the thousand and one Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments, a continuity of success which he 
has now surpassed, with no prospect of public 
curiosity being exhausted. 

The play of the younger Dumas, Le Demi Monde, 
which, as we mentioned in a recent number, was 
brought out some time ago at the Gymnase Theatre 
at Paris, is still alltherage. Its success is in truth 
astonishingly great, and appears destined to rival 
that which the same author's Dame aux Camelias 
obtained. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ZooLocicaL.— May 8th. —G. R. Waterhouse, 
Esq., in the chair. Mr. Gould exhibited to the 
meeting a portion of a collection of birds, formed 
by Mr. Hauxwell, in a district lying on the eastern 
side of the Peruvian Andes, in the neighbourhood 
of the river Ucayali, one of the tributaries of the 
Upper Amazon. Mr. Gould observed that the 
exploration of this district had been one of the 
earliest objects of his own ambition, but that, until 
within the last few years, no naturalist had visited 
it. The splendid collection sent by Mr. Hauxwell, 
of which the birds exhibited formed a , fully 
bore out the anticipations entertained by Mr. Gould, 
that, when explored, it would prove one of the 
richest and most interesting ornithological districts 
with which we are acquainted. Among the birds 
exhibited were some Cotingas, differing from the 
ordinary species found in the lower countries of 
Brazil, and remarkable from the splendour of their 
colouring, together with ies of Phenicercus, 


Rhamphocelus, &c., of the most dazzling brilliancy. 
As a contrast to these, Mr. Gould exhibited a 
series of dull-coloured birds (Thamnophili), also 
contained in the collection, and remarked that this 





striking difference in the coloration of birds inha- 
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biting the same locality, was due almost entirely 
to their different degrees of exposure to the sun’s 
rays; the brilliantly-coloured species being inha- 
bitants of the edges of the forests, where they fly 
about amongst the highest branches of the trees, 
whilst the others form a group of short-winged 
insectivorous birds which inhabit the low scrub in 
the heart of the dense humid jungle, where the 
sun’s fays can rarely, ifever, penetrate. Mr. Gould 
also remarked that the colours of the more brilliant 
species from the banks of the Ucayali, a district 
situated towards the centre of the South American 
continent, were far more splendid than those of 
the species which represented them in countries 
nearer to the sea; and from this circumstance he 
took occasion to observe that birds from the 
central parts of continents always possess more 
brilliant colours than those inhabiting insular or 
inaritime situations. This rule applies even to 
birds of the same species—the tits of central Europe 
being far brighter in colour than British specimens. 
Mr. Gould had observed a like difference between 
specimens of the same species inhabiting Van Die- 
men’s Land and the continent of Australia. He 
attributed this principally to the greater density 
and cloudiness of the atmosphere in islands and 
maritime countries ; and in further illustration of 
the influence of light upon colour, he remarked 
that the dyers of this country can never produce 
tints equal in brilliancy to those obtained by their 
continental rivals, and that in England they never 
attempt to dye scarlet in cloudy weather. Mr. Gould 
then deseribed a new species of redstart from Erze- 
roum. For this species, which is nearly allied to 
the common black redstart of Europe, Ruticilla 
tithys, Mr. Gould proposed the name of Ruticilla 
erythroprocta, its most striking distinction from 
the European species being the red colour of the 
lower part of the abdomen. A paper by Lieut. 
Burgess, ‘On the Habits of the Birds of Western 
India,’ was then read. It contained many inte- 
resting particulars, relating principally to the nests 
and eggs of the smaller grallatorial birds (the snipes 
and plovers) inhabiting the Deccan, and forms the 
tenth of Lieut, Burgess’s valuable contiibutions to 
the ornithology of that district. The Secretary 
informed the meeting that a female giraffe had 
been born in the menagerie on the 7th instant, 
beitig the eighth fawn which has been produced 


Liynzan.—April 17th.—Thomas Bell, Esq., 
President, in the chair. Henry Deane, Esq., 
President of the Pharmaceutical Society, was pro- 
posed as a Fellow, and Edward Hart Vinen, M.D., 
and Thomas Williams, M.D., were elected. Among 
the presents received since the last meeting (in 
addition to the usual supply of British and foreign 
journals, Transactions of Societies, &c.), the secre- 
tary Atinounced the first part of the ‘Ferns of 
Great Britain,’ by Thomas Moore, Esq., F.L.S., 
edited by Dr, Lindley, and illustrated by the new 
process of n&ture-prisiting, presented by Hen 
Bradbury, Esq: ; Monograph of the British Naked- 
Hyéd Meduse, by the late Prof, E. Forbes, pre- 
sented by R. Kippist, Libr. L.8.; and a Memoir 
oti the Fossil Gavial of Boll, in Wiirtemberg, by 
Drs, D'Alton and Burmeister, presented by Dr. 
Burmeister, F.M:L.8; M. Van Voorst, F.L.S., 
exhibited 4 beautiful set of British alge, named 
find presénted to him by Dr, Harvey, author of the 
* Phycologia Britannica,’ Read a paper ‘On the 
Honiélogies of the Carapace of Crustacea, and on 
the Structure and Functions of the Antennx,’ by 
©, Spente Bate, Esq., F.L,5., &. 1. The object 
of the author was to trace out the limits of the 


séveral rings of Which the carapace in the ctab is 
built up, by defining the homologies of each in 
different families of Crustacea. In all the higher 


tribes, thé ritg which carties the eyes is distinct 
from the rest of the carapaes. In Sqilla, Phyllo- 
soma, &t.; it is ii advance of the whole, but in the 
Brachywre, it is not fused, but inclosed within the 
anteriot portion of the The second ring, 


carapace, 
g i Sqditia, is always closely associated 
sod fused with the tind; these bear the antennz, 
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and play an important part in the structure of the 
carapace, and are, the author maintained, de- 
veloped in an inverse ratio in relation to the next 
succeeding ring dependent upon the centralization 
of the nervous system, and form nearly the whole of 
the carapace in the Brachyura, half the same in 
Maciowra, and its minimum type is found in the 
Dyastitide (Cuma of M. Edwards et se} ; where 
they are seen reduced to acentral patch only, which 
is surrounded by the fourth on mandibular ring, the 
lateral extremities of which pass so completely in 
front of the two anterior, as to form what Goodsir 
and other observers (except Koyer) have mistaken 
for a true rostrum, but which is separated in the 
médian line, and only united with the anterior rings 
at their posterior extremity, where the line of 
fusion is visible. The author considered this line 
to homologise with the depression across the back 
in Astacus and other Macioura, which he identifies 
with the line which separates the Zpimera (of 
Edwards)—which the author maintains to be the 
fourth ot mandibular ring—from the two anterior. 
2. The author, in examining the antenne of Crus- 
tacea, found in the first articulation of the anterior, 
or internal antenna, a thin calcareous cell of a 
circular form; this organ appears to be constant 
throughout the Brachywra, but is lost in the 
Macioura and lower types. This internal chamber 
presents all the characters of a true but low form 
of Cochlea—a circumstance which induced the 
author to believe, contrary to the present received 
opinion, that the interior antenna was an organ of 
hearing, and not of smell. This supposition is, 
moreover, he thinks, strengthened by an examina- 
tion of the lower antenna ; where the organ attri- 
buted to the sense of hearing, but which he believes 
to be olfactory, is in the Radgus covered by a 
moveable opercultim, and is moreover covered b 
the supplying organs of the mouth, with which it 
is dently associated in every tribe of Crustacea. 


Nomismatic.—April 25th—The Lord Londes- 
borough, President, in the chair. Mr. Evans read 
a paper ‘On Coins of Cunobeline with the legend 
TASCIOVANI. F.,’ in which he called attention to 
the great variety of opinions which existed among 
antiquaries with reference to the meaning of the 
word Tasca, which under various forms, more or 
less — is the usual legend of the coins of 
Cunobeline. Mr. Evans also mentioned one new, 
and at ent unique, coin which he had lately 
acquired, on which the legend was distinctly 
TASoitovaNtis. Mr. Evans concluded his paper, 
by stating that he had no doubt that the interpre- 
tation given some years since by Mr. Samuel 
Birch was the correct one. Mr. Pfister read a 
paper ‘Ona Rare Coin of Berengarius II., King 
of Italy, a.D. 950—962.’' The coin bears, on 
the obverse, the legend BERENGARIV, and in the 
field REX, on the reverse ALBERTVS RX (the name 
of his son who were co-regent with him), and in the 
field, para (Pavia, where the coin was struck), 
Mr. Pfister observed that the character and form 
of the coin were almost identical with those of 
Hugo, King of Italy, from aD. 931—946, 
where the names of the father and of his son Lotha- 
rius, are, in like manner, placed on different sides 
of the coin. Mr. Vaux read a paper ‘On two 
Coins of Nineveh and of Termessus in Pisidia,’ 
which had been lately procured by Mr. George 
Finlay of Athens. e first, though not unique, 
is a very curious coin of Nineveh when a Roman 
colony, and bearing the nameof Niniva Claudiopolis. 
On the obverse, is the bust of the Emperor Trajan, 
and on the reverse, an eagle with expanded wings, 
and the legend Cob. AVG@.FRELI, NINI.CLAVD. e 
second is an unique coin of Termessus, as a free 
town, The Greek inscription on its reverse has 
been abbreviated or blundered; but has been 
interpreted by Colonel Leake to refer to the period 
when the right of freedom (AVTONOMIA) was con- 
—. upon the city by the Romans, a.U.0, 682— 
B®, 72, 








i aa 
ANTIQUARIES.— April 19th. — Frederic Oar 
Esq., Treasurer, in the chair. Mr. Rows 
exhibited a curious engraved shoehorn of the 
latter part of the sixteenth century, Dearing th 
name of Hamlet Raderdale, citizen and 
London. Mr. David Laing presented the 
Society several proclamations, a contribution tot, 
Society’s already extensive collections. Mr. Parke 
concluded his series of papers ‘On the Churches 
of France,’ which he illustrated as ustal bys 
number of beautiful drawings by M. Bonet, 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WeRkK, 


Monday.— phical, 8} p.m.—(1. Notes on 
of Hannibal across the Alps, <n Villy 
of Beaufort in Upper Savoy. Protessar 
Paul Chaix of Geneva, Corr.F.B.G8, 3 Ty 
Amazon and the_ Atlantic Watercourse ¢ 
South America. By M. Susini of Monte Vito, 
Communicated by Capt. Chappell, RY, i 
Copies of Letters from Drs, Barth and¥ 
sens the Progress of the Central 
sion, 
Tuesday—Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(1, of 
Landore Viaduct, By Mr. L, E, leche t 
On the Infiltration of Salt Water to the 
of Wells, under London and Liven 
Mr. F. Braithwaite.) 
— Pathological, 8 7 
_ Saat er |, 12 3 porn {Profeane Ad 
_ nstitution, 3 p.m.—(Professor a 
oltaic Electricity.) 
eau iety of Arts, 8 p.m.— (Mr. Chatles Atle. 











n on the Capabilitie sfor Mercantile Trangyxt Cc 
Service of Steam Ships.) 
— Geological, 8 p.m.—(1. Geological Notes on th Threep 
British Possessions in North America, scom The Sti 
ied with a Geological Map. By A. Kb They u 
ister, Esq. Communicated by Sir R Li r/ 
chison, Esq., V.-P.G.S. 2. Notes on the Geol and at 
of Georgia, U.S. By W. Bray, Esq. Comm the Cry 
nicated by the President. 3, On the _ 
and the Cont Rocks of the 
Island, New Zealand. 7 C. pb 
rasp by the late Sir H. Del 
Thursday. —Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
ee 4 Royal ‘Institation, 3 p.m—(Mr, G, Scharf, jm, 4, Can 
on Christian Art. 

Friday—Royal Institution, 3 p.m. — (J. P. Tacsita, Is, 

on Dante and the Divine Commedia.) 

Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m,—(Anniversary.) Charles 
— Medical, 8 p.m, os 
= Royal Tastitation, 8 pam.—(Dr, Du Bolsa Raber 
~ nstitution, 3 p.m.—(Dr. 

en Rleotto- Physiology.) karte 

A EE SE 
iene ee The Busi 
VARIETIES. oo 
Who was Thomas & Kempis ?—Mr. Disraeli, ins Money 
recent sitting of the House of Commons, sskel This Co 

‘*Who was Thomas } Kempis?” and an coon 

able and learned gentleman gave the op The Co 

answer, ‘‘He was Thomas & Kempis.” thes a 

great authority, if asked “Who was the man To the 

the iron mask?” would no doubt answer that le ay! 
was the man who wore the mask of iron; income of 
would consider the reply as perfectly satisfactory. . Pwd! 

But our object in referring to the Thomas} Kemps aineliv 

affair is, to inform Mr. Disraeli and his hon bo gp 

able colleague of a fact of which neither seem tole wud, 
aware—and that is, that Thomas 4 Kempis, within th 
ever he was, was not the author of the famous aan 

‘Imitation of Jesus Christ.’ The authorship d poy 

that extraordinary work was ascribed to him, —— 

cause the oldest manuscript of it known tobe pay, 
extant was signed by him: but it has now = oe An 
ascertained, beyond all reagonable doubt, that , smpileati 
= put his name to it as copyist, not as ‘a es 
and that the real author of the work wat " 
learned John Gerson, who was - cs ia _ 
celebrated theologians of his day, and who wil Bulablishe 
some time Chancellor of the University of Paris . niien 
The Newspaper Postal Service.—The — te Plan 
newspapers which passed through the London - The Inte 

alone in 1854 exceeded 53,000,000, being ast —e 

crease of about 124 per cent. on the number i 

The average weight of a newspaper is about bra Prosy 

ounces and a half, No record is kept of the kee 

R 


number of newspapers circulated by the 2 
number of book packets which passed ra 
London office last year was about 375,00), § 
average weight being ten ounces, —First 

the Post Office. 
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LIBRARY AND CHEAP EDITIONS OF 


MR. PRESCOTT’S H 


ISTORICAL WORKS. 





I, 


PRESCOTT’S HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF FERDINAND 
AND ISABELLA. 


Two Vols, 8vo, Plates, 21s,; Three Vols, crown 8vo, Plates, 12s,; crown 8vo, 5s, 


Ir. 


PRESCOTT’S HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 


Two Vols, 8vo, Plates, 21s,; Three Vols, crown 8vo, Plates, 12s,; crown 8yo, 5s, 


iil, 


PRESCOTT’S HISTORY OF 


THE CONQUEST OF PERU. 


Two Vols, 8yo, Plates, 21s,; Three Vols, crown 8vo, Plates, 12s,; crown 8vo, 5s, 





LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 





CRYSTAL P 


ALACE, 1855. 





[HE OFFICIAL GUIDE and 


HANDBOOKS, illustrative of the 


Contents of the Exhibition, are always on Sale, and may be had re gary at prices varying from 


Threepence to Highteenpence; or in Volumes containing the Palace, Par 


, and Natural History, 2s. 6d.; 


The Statuary of the Crystal Palace, 3s. 6d.; Digby Wyatt’s Four Courts, 3s.; The Ancient Courts, 3s. 
They may also be had bound in Three Volumes complete, price 13s. 6d. To be had at the Patacg, 


and at all Booksellers and agg hve ag and of 


the Crystal Palace Company, 11, Bouverie Street. 


RADBURY and Evans, Printers and Publishers to 





EAGLE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


3, CRESCENT, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
LONDON. 


Dingcrors. 

Tuomas Devas, Esq., Chairman. 

Josxva Locxwoop, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Charles Bischoff, Esq. Richd. Harman Lloyd, Esq. 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq. Ralph Chas. Price, Esq. 
Robert Alex. Gray, Esq. Thos, G. Sambrooke, Esq. 
Chas. Thos. Holcombe, Esq. William Wybrow, Esq. 

Actuary anp Sucretary—Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 


The Business of the Company comprises Assurances on Lives and 
Survivorships, the Purchase of Life Interests, the Sale and 
Parchase of Contingent and Deferred Annuities, Loans of 
Money on Mortgage, &c. 


— 
This Company was established in 1807, is empowered by the Act 
of Parliament 53 Geo. IIT., and regulated by Deed enrolled in the 
High Court of Chancery. 
is Hg te Arges d a ae Proprietary one. The 
icipate nquenniall 
sna ‘ P me quing y in four-fifths of the 
0 the present time (1854) the Assured have received from the 
Company, in satisfaction of their claims, upwards of £1,480,000. 
The amount at present assured is £3,000,000 nearly, and the 
income of the Company exeeeds £130,000 per Annum. 
At the last Division of Surplus, about £120,000 was added to 
the sums assured under Policies for the whole term of Life. 
R lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, without extra 
a gy! reside in any country (Australia and California excepted) 
ine 33 degrees north latitude, or south of 33 degrees south 
pram nt pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by profes- 
ween ee eee lying in the same hemisphere, and not 


"eee 

effected by persons on their own lives are not ren- 

dered void of}  hgeodyd a —s by suicide, duelling, or 
unless such death 

tom Gedinser the Policy. take place within one year 


oF ant ips And Medical Fees are now paid by the Com- 
The Annual Reports of the Company’s state and progress, Pro- 


Spectuses and Forms,may be had, or will be sent, post free on 
application at the Office, or to any of the Company's Lgeuts. i 





BANK OF DEPOSIT. 


NATIONAL ASSURANCE& INVESTMENT 
__ ASSOCIATION, No. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 
eo: A.D. 1844, Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
the Pree desirons of Investing Money are requestedto examine 
pool of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest 
The Interest ‘ “4 Offic 
inieaien — ete - ae and . uxy at the Head e 
, e received at the various B: 

through Country Dankere, without delay or capone. sensi 

MORRISON , Managing Director. 
Prospectusesand Forms for opening Anesente out free 


on application. 


R PRESENTATION TO CHURCHES, 
—— few Astiales more useful, or more Page| ont. 
+ They are su; d in sets. Sak cananiien 
in fine Damask, at prices varying from 308. te 5. ‘A 
sent by post on application. Parcels 

way Stations. 





ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 
70, Lombard Street, City; and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 
Directors. 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq., F.R.8. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S. C. Hampden Turner, Esq.,F.R.S. 
Henry Grace, Esq. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. M. Wyvill, Junr., Esq., M.P. 
The Compatiy offers :— 

Complete Security. 

Moderate Rates of Premium with Participation in Profits. 

Low Rates without Profits. 


BONUS. 
Four-fifths or eighty per cent. of the Profits are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. —_ 


in connexion with Life Assurance on app 
ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Ass' 
whole term of Life. 


With Without | 
Profits. Age.| Profits. 
415 0 | 2'0"3 | 


20 1 13 10 119 3 50 4@ 8 j 
30 240 210 4 60 6 1 0 6 


roved security. 
ce of £100 for the 





With 


Without | 
| Profits. 


Age.| Profits. 
15 £11 0 





(00a, containing, as it does, a farinaceous 
substance and a bland oil, isa most valuable article of diet. 
To adipt it, however, to delicate stomachs, it is essential that the 
farinaceous substance be perfectly incorporated with the oily,so 
that the one prevents the other from separa’ . Such union 
exists in the Cocoa here presented. The delightful flavour, in part 
dependent on the oil, is fally developed, afd the whole prepara- 
tion made grateful to the weakest digestion. One pound packet, 
1s. 6d. 
JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, Bgyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
112, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury ; 
82, Old Broad Street, City. 

In regard to purity,see the Report of the Analytical Sanitary 

Commission in the “ cet,” July 5, 1851. 


RICE’S PATENT FAMILY KNL. 

CLEANING MACHINE.$=This highly useful invention wi.. 
be found upon trial to far surpass any other ever brought before 
the public; its utility is evident, as it not only imparts a silvery 
polish to the knife, but also sharpens the edge without injuring 
the steel more than the ordinary board, being manufactured 
entitely of buff leather. Prices: four knives, 24 guineas; six 
knives, 3 guineas; and eight knives, 44 guineas. To be had, 
wholesale and retail, of the manufacturers, THOMPSON and CO., 
307, High Holborn, London, Brushmakers and Turnery Ware- 
housemen, Importers of India Matting and Sponge. Mat Makers 
to order. Catalogues forwarded free on application. 


us TEETH AND HEALTH.—A good Set 

of Teeth ever instires favotirable inipressions, while their 
preservation is of the utmost importance to every individual, both 
as regatds the general health by the proper masticatiun of food, 
and the consequent on of pure and sweet breath: Among 
the various preparations offered for the Teeth, 


ROWLANDS' ODONTO, 
on Peart Dentirrice, 


stands tnrivalled. Prepared from Oriental Herbs, with unusual 
care, this unique coimp d dicate all tartat and concre- 
tions, and impart a peafl-like whiteness to the enamelled surface, 
remove spots of incipient decay, render the gums firm and red, 
and, from its aromati¢ influéticé, impart sweetness and purity to 
the breath. Price 28. 9d. per box. 

Cavtion.— The words “ Rowlands’ Odonto” are on the label, 
and “ A. Rowland & Sons, 20, Hatton Gardefi/’ engraved of the 
Government Stamp affixed on each box. Sold by them, and by 
Chemists and Perfumefs: 














A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 
fected 


Flowers is strongly ded for ing, Improving, 
Beautifying, and Preserving the Skin, and in giving ita Bloom- 
ing and Charming appearance, beifg at once a most fragrant Per- 
fume and delightful Cosmetic. It will completely remove Tai, 
Sutiburn, Redness, &e., and its balsamic and healing quaiities 
render the skin soft, pliable, and from arf ness, seurf, &c., 
clear it from every humour; pimple, of etuption; and, by éofi- 
tinuing its usé ofily a short time, the ski will become aiid con- 
tinue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and 
beautiul.—In the process of Shaving it is invaluable, as it anniht- 
lates every pimple, ahd ali toughness, and will afford U pod 
fort if applied to the face during the prevalence of c 
winds. 

Sold in Bottles price 2s. 9d., With Direétions for using it, by all 
Medicine Vendors and Perfumers: 








a2603 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS the 
MOST EFFECTIVE REMEDIES for WOUNDS. — 

Mr. Rutherford, of Ballinamore, county ef Leitrim, states in a 
lettet to Professot Holloway, dated Febraaty 8, 1855, that Mr. 
. Moran, Farmer, in the parish of Cloow, was neatly gofréd to 
death by his own bull, whereby he received some very severe 
wounds, and from their awkward appearance there was no dispo- 
sition in them to heal, notwithstanding he had the best medical 
attention, who tried various remedies without any good effect ; 
however, at his suggestioti; Holloway’s Ointment and Pills were 
used, which in a very short time soundly healed every wound.— 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors ; and at Professor Holloway’s Esta- 
blishments, 244, Strand; London; and 80, Maiden Lane, New York 





For P tuses and forms of proposal apply at the offices as 
above, or to any of the Company’s agents. 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 





T MR. MECHTS ESTABLISHMENTS, 

112, REGENT STREET, and 4, LEADENHALL STREET, 

are exhibited the finest specimens of British Manufactures, in 

Dressing-cases, Work-boxes, Writing-cases, Dressing-bags, and 

other articles of utility or luxury. A separate department for 

Papier Maché Manufactures and Bagatelle-tables. Table Cutlery, 

Razors, Scissors, Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. Shipping Orders 
executéd, Superior Hair and other Toilet Brushes. 


LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nhoutices that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours, and solicits an early inspection. Everydescrip - 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
lowest possible price, for Cash-250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 


AMERICAN SARSAPARILLA,—Old Dr. 


Jacob Townsend’s American Sarsaparilla: This is, of all 
known remedies, the most pure, safe, active, and efficacious, in the 
purification of the blood of all morbid matter, of bile, uréa, acids, 
scrofulous substances and humours of all kinds, which produce 
rashes, voip trey salt rheum, erysipelas, scald head, sore eyes and 
ears, sore throat, afid ulcers and sores on any part ofthe body. It 
is unsurpassed in its action upon the liver, the lungs, and the sto- 
mach, remoying any cause of disease from those organs,and ex- 
pelling all humoufs from the system. By ¢leansing the blood it 
for ever prevents pustules, scabs, pimples, andevery variety of 
sores on thé face and breast. It is a great tonic, and imparts 
strength and vigour to the debilitated and weak ,gives restandre- 
freshing sleep to the nervous invalid. It if & great 
female medicine,and will cure more complaints peculiar to the sex 
jotuing Reever Hall; Fomrey, Andrews, aad Ov., Bote Proprietors, 
oin eter Hall. Pomroy, y s rs, 
Walt. pinte 64., Pints 49. Small Quarts 49. 64., Quarts 7s. 6d., 
Mammoths 1ls. 














R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD- 

LIVER OIL, PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN 

THE LOFFODEN ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE 
TEST OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 


Extracts from Medical Testimonials. 


The late JONATHAN PEREIRA; M.D. 
F.R.S.E., F.L.S., Professor at the University of London; Author 
of “‘ The Elementsof Materia Medica and Therapeutics,’ &c. 

‘*T know that no one can be better, and few so well juainted 
with the physical and chemical properties of this ti ‘icine as 
yourself, whom I tegard asthe highest authority on the subject. 
The oil which you gave me was Of the very finest quality, whether 

idered wit fe to its colour, flavour, or chemical pro- 
perties; and Lam satisfied that for medicinal purposes no finer 
cilcan be procured.” 


ARTHUR H. HASSALS, M.D., F.L.8., Member? of 
the Royal College of Physicians; Physician to the al Free 
Hospital, Chief Analyst of the Sanatory Com of the 
** Lancet,” Author of “‘ Food and its Adalterations,” &c. ,@e. 

‘-T have more than once, at different times,subjected your Light 
Brown Oil to chemical analysis—and this own to yourseif— 
and I have always found it to be free from all ieee and rich 
in the cotistitwefits of bile. So great is my % in the 
article, that I usually prescribe it in preference to any other; in 
order to make sure of obtaining the remedy in its purest and best 
condition.” 

Sold in Bottles, labelled with Dr. De Jongh’s Stamp and Signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, SAR, HARF ’ 
and 60.,77, Strand, London ; Dr. De Jongh’s Sole ateredited on- 

and the tish 


signees and Agents for the United 
Possessions. ‘ 

May be obtained, in the country, from respectable Chemists and 
Vendors Of Medicine. Should any difficulty be experi din 
procuring the Oi); Messrs. AXsan, Haxforp, and Co. will forwaid 
four half-pint bottles to amy patt of England; Carnrecr-ratp;on 
receipt of a remittance of Ten Shillitigs. 


Half- (20 owtites); 28. 64:; Pints (20 ountés), 4s. 9d, 
+40 /98--IMPERIAL MEASURE. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 








NEW WORKS. 
CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
Just published, Vol. VII., price 3s. 6a. 
RITTANY AND LA VENDEE: Tales and 


: Sketches. With a Notice of the Life and Literary Character 
of Emite SovvestRe. 

Cheap Edition. limp cloth, price 1s. 
GUNBEAMS IN THE COTTAGE. By Miss 


BREWSTER, Author of “‘ Work ; or, Plenty to do, and How 
to do it.” Crown 8vo Edition, at 3s. 6d., still on sale. 
SELECT WORKS OF DR. CHALMERS. 
Tast ready, cloth, price 6s., VOL. IV., being Second and concluding 
Volume of 


~ E R M 0 N 8. 


In two vols., large 8vo, with Portraits, &., price £1 4s. 


EMOIRS OF THE LIFE, WRITINGS, 
AND DISCOVERIES OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON. Drawn 
up from the Family Papers in the Possession of the Earl of Ports- 
mouth. By Sir DAVID BREWSTER, K.H., F.R.S., D.C.L., 
Vice-President of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and Associate 
of the Institute of France. (On 15th May. 
8vo, price 10s. 6d., VOL. I. 
ETTERS OF JOHN CALVIN. Compiled 
from the Original Manuscripts, with an Introduction and 
Historical Notes. By Dr. JULES BONNET. (On 15th May. 
COLLECTED WORKS OF DUGALD STEWART. Edited by 
SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart. 
Handsome 6vo, price 12s., VOL. VII., completing ° 
A CTIVE and MORAL POWERS of MAN. 


[On 15th May. 
Edinburgh: Thomas Constable and Co. London: Hamilton, 
Adams,and Co. Dublin: James M‘Glashan. 


-) UVENILE LIBRARY. By the Rev. Dr. 
GILES. In Question and Answer. 
FIRST LESSONS in ENGLISH HISTORY 


for LITTLE CHILDREN, with Dates at the Head of each Chap- 
ter, and a Chronological Table of English Kings. 18mo. Price 9d. 


FIRST LESSONS on COMMON SUB- 
JECTS. Price 9d. 

FIRST LESSONS in ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR and GEOGRAPHY. 94. each. : 
west LESSONS in ARITHMETIC. 

ice 9d. 

HISTORICAL QUESTIONS on the OLD 
and NEW TESTAMENTS. Price 9d. 

FIRST LESSONS in GRECIAN and 
ROMAN HISTORY. 94. each. 

FIRST LESSONS in SCOTTISH and IRISH 
HISTORY. Price 9d. each. 

FIRST LESSONS in AMERICAN and 
FRENCH HISTORY. 94. each. 
emo LESSONS in CLASSICAL MYTHO- 

GY. 9d. 

LESSONS in LOGIC. 9d. 

CLASS BOOK of GENERAL INFORMA- 
TION. lsmo. Price Is. 

London: Charles H. Law (late Souter and Law), 131, Fleet Street. 








PARLOUR LIBRARY, MAY. 
ue CASTLE OF EHRENSTEIN. By 

G. P. R. JAMES. Price Is. 6d. 

Lately Published in this Series :— 
SIR JASPER{CAREW, Knt. 2s. 
THE STEPMOTHER. By G. P. R. James. 1s. 6d. 
CASTLE AVON. By the Author of“ Emilia Wyndham.” Is. 6d. 
MAURICE TIERNAY, the Soldier of Fortune. 2s. 
HUNTERS’ FEAST. By Capt. Mayne Reid. 1s. 6d. 
DARK LADY OF DOONA. By W. H. Waxwell. 1s. 
MARK’S REEF ; or, the Crater. By J.F. Cooper. 1s. 6d. 
COUNTESS OF ST. ALBAN. By Hacklender. 1s. 6d. 
SYBIL LENNARD. By Mrs. Grey. Is. 6d. 
CARDINAL'S DAUGHTER. By R.M. Daniels. 1s. 6d. 
Ei.GLISH ENVOY. By Miss Corner. 1s. 6d. 

London : Thomas Hodg 13,P. Row. 








ARNOLD’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
In 12mo, price 4s. 6d., the Fifth Edition of 
N ENGLISH GRAMMAR for CLASSICAL 
SCHOOLS ; being a Practical Introduction to English Prose 
Com tion, with Syntax and Exercises. By THOMAS KER- 
ER ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly 
Feilow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
. Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
HENRY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, FOR 
BEGINNERS. 3s. 6d. 





M. GUIZOT’S NEW WORK. 
This day is published, fcap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


‘DITATIONS and. MORAL SKETCHES. 
By M. GUIZOT. Translated from the French by Joun, 
Manravis or Onmonvs, K.P. 7 
“ M. Guizot his recently collected his essays on religion, philo- 
oem , and education, into a single volume, under the title of 
. editations and Moral Studies.’ This work, which at present is 
scarcely known in England, deserves particular attention.”— 
Quvagrzrcy Review, No. 187. 
Dublin: Hodges and Smith, 104, Grafton Street. 
Tendon: » Adams, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, the THIRD and FOURTH VOLUMES, completing the Work, of 


THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM’S MEMOIRS 


OF THE : 
COURT AND CABINETS OF GEORGE III. 
FROM ORIGINAL FAMILY DOCUMENTS. 


From tHe AtHENZUM.—“ The present volumes exhibit the same features as the former portion of the series, 
general reader is entertained and the reader for historical purposes is enlightened. Of their value and importanee 
cannot be two opinions. There are abundant revelations of interest to arrest attention in many of these papers, 
characters of George IV. and the Duke of Wellington there are some very valuable letters. In Court scandals the 
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